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BOOK I 



ROYAL OAK DAY 



FROM THE UNVARYING STAR 



CHAPTER I 

AT THE devil's PUNCH-BOWL 

You shall travel the world over and listen to the 
conversation of many sorts and degrees of Englishmen 
gathered in its busy market-places or in its most remote 
and unswept corners, and, although the talk shall be 
of the " Old Country," you will listen in vain for any 
open mention of Thursby-on-the-Swift. If you can 
give assured evidence of a spiritual kinship with the 
folk of that land, — say, by a telltale accent, — then 
you may chance to hear its name whispered when the 
company is disbanding for the night. But, unless you 
are so fortunate as to have won a not easily given confi- 
dence, the nearest approach to direct speech an exile 
from Thursby will allow himself may be as follows : — 

"Aye," he will say in answer to your question, ** awm 
a Northumbrian." 

" From what part ? " you venture. 

"Raand abaat Lowden," he may admit cautiously; 
though Lowden is ten miles and a half from Thursby. 
Or, he may substitute " Braston," which lies the same 
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distance away in another direction. There will be a 
tone of finality about his answer which will effectively 
prevent any further questioning on your part. 

This singular reticence does not arise, as you might 
at first uncharitably imagine, from any sense of shame 
on account of his provincial birthplace, for the memory 
of Thursby remains his one glory and joy, but it springs 
from a love of his little Saxon town which is so won- 
derful and so sacred to him, that he feels you must 
despise him (as he has long since learned to despise 
himself) when you know how meanly he yielded to the 
temptation to leave the lovely dale and seek a place 
in the world, and perchance a home, beyond its hills 
and beyond the sea. 

As an exile I also must write and speak of Thursby- 
on-the-Swift. If you do not like either my confidences 
or my reticences, be sure that both are the result of 
forces with which I dare not play the meddler. I write 
as I must — not as I might. 

The little town lies at the foot of the Hill-of -Trees 
in the most fertile district of Northumbria, and it boasts 
a continuous history of more than a thousand years. 
To see it as it should be seen, you must climb the steep 
hill and stand in the " Devil's Punch-bowl," a curiously 
hollowed rock on the west side of the farmhouse on 
the summit. There are three ways by which you may 
achieve the ascent ; two of them are easy, but the third 
is the only way for clean-limbed and right-minded men. 
You may go by Lowden old road, which winds round 
the east of the hill, or by Braston road on the west; 
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but if you do, you shall be laughed at by every lad and 
lass in Thursby. For, say they, it is only old women, 
men on crutches, and spindle-legged "trippers" who 
even dream of climbing by either of those graded ways. 
To gain the respect of the Thursbians, you should take 
the straight road from the centre of the town, cross the 
wooden bridge that spans the railway, pass through the 
little turnstile, and make your honest way right up 
through the wood, nor think of looking back nor of 
halting until your journey is ended. To endeavour 
to scale the summit in any other manner is to proclaim 
yourself, to the little world below, either a shirk or a 
weakling. 

Here lies a parable to my hand, you see ; but I spare 
you, lest, indeed, the porch be overlarge for the house. 

Early one morning, many years ago, Stephen Aus- 
tin, M.A., sometime student of theology in a German 
university, might have been seen leisurely climbing the 
steep face of the Hill-of-Trees. It was the beginning 
of a day toward which he had looked with some anxiety, 
a day of notable things which would usher him into he 
knew not what, and lead him he knew not where. 
During a brief holiday, six months before, he had 
preached to the congregation which worshipped in Zion 
Chapel on the north side of Thursby, and to-day he 
was to be set apart, after due questioning and warning, 
to the work of ministering. For a few hours he had 
chosen to be alone, and had turned with unerring 
instinct to the wooded, hillside as the fittest temple 
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wherein to commune with his own soul and to have 
reverent speech with God. 

From the happy days of childhood, when his mother 
would lead him, on fine days, into a little wood behind 
their Surrey homestead for his morning prayer, self-exam- 
ination had constantly associated itself in the mind of 
Stephen with the sense of fine fellowship in the grass 
and trees, — an association which had done much to pre- 
serve him, in spite of an inherited tendency to melan- 
choly, from any morbid prostration of the mind in 
prayer which might have impaired his finer spiritual and 
intellectual apprehensions. There was no loss of rever- 
ence, but rather a happy gain, in the healthy teaching of 
his mother that the God with whom he had to do still 
walked the green earth and could talk with him under 
the trees. And to-day, as Stephen entered the wood, he 
became gratefully aware of a Divine presence which 
encompassed him, stilling the inquietude of his soul and 
strengthening him for the exceptional demands the day 
would make upon him. 

On one of those meditative mornings, which had done 
so much to develop within him a vivid recognition of 
" sweetness and light " as the proper accompaniments 
of an ideal Christianity, his mother had said : — 

" If you will fill the moments which are wholly your 
own with thoughts that are true, noble, and generous, 
then those other moments which must be shared with 
acquaintance and comrade will be the more fragrant 
and beneficent. Our souls are made in solitude, my 
son, yet we cannot always divine what has been fash- 
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ioned till we stand once again in the presence of our 
fellows." 

It had often seemed to Stephen that the story of his 
life could be written from a faithful record of his mo- 
ments of solitude and silence. 

Solitude and silence ! These were the things he cher- 
ished most of all. Yet he was about to enter a sphere 
of labour in which there would be little of either, in 
which he must needs meet people, — with or without a 
spiritual compulsion, — and in which he would have to 
speak whether a message was given or withheld. He 
was only dimly aware of any sacrifice being involved in 
his choice of work, for the ceremonial act which was to 
crown the day had the grave sanction of his whole being 
and was, for him, the fulfilment of those daily dedica- 
tions of himself which the Surrey woods had witnessed. 

It was the first time he had climbed the Hill-of -Trees, 
and, as he stepped out into the morning sunlight and 
faced the stifiF green slope beyond the wood, he knew 
that already there had been a gracious repetition of 
those early dedications at which, to his awakened mem- 
ory, his mother appeared as the radiant priestess ; and 
he fancied that he had only to turn his head to see her 
by his side as in the days of childhood. Was she not 
actually there ? Yes ! his memory of her triumphantly 
proclaimed her presence. *' I shall be with you in every 
crisis of your life, and you will know it," she had said to 
him in her last lovely hours on earth. He knew it now, 
not by any subtle process of reasoning, but in the only 
manner we ever do apprehend the sublimest facts of 
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life — by the heart ; and, as he made his way slowly to 
the hilltop, he hummed softly a child's hymn of praise. 

When at last he stood in the hollow of the great 
" Bowl," the wonderful beauty which had been cast with 
such a lavish hand over Swiftdale filled the soul of 
Stephen Austin and expelled the more personal thoughts 
which had occupied him in the woods. He thought 
now only of the panorama before him, and the little 
town beneath him which crept steadily from the river 
toward the hill as if seeking protection. A few houses, 
pretentious and venturesome, had successfully estab- 
lished themselves on the hill's hospitable side; and 
Stephen caught glimpses of chimney-tops, and fading 
wreaths of smoke from unseen chimneys hidden by the 
trees. How straight and gray the main street looked, 
stretching its lazy length from the railway to Manor 
Square ! The golden cock on the parish church steepl< 
sent its message to the poised arrow on the tall May 
pole at the east end of the town, and was answered. 

"The new morning has come ! " crowed the bird witl 
the golden crest. 

" Aye, aye ! " flashed the arrow, " the sun has arisen." 

The thick, black smoke rising from the high ro' 
stacks did not appear to Stephen as an insult to nati 
for he knew that beneath that smoke men and won 
earned their daily bread by honest, and for the m 
part happy, toil. His poetic mind had room for 
poetry of labour as well as for the poetry of natu 
and nature, at least as Stephen Austin saw it that mo 
ing, triumphed over labour and the smoke of labour. 
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How luxuriously Swiftdale spread itself out for many 
miles on the left and more miles on the right! Here 
and there the sun cast a slanting light on roofs of blue 
slate and red tile, revealing the whereabouts of those 
remoter villages of the dale which sent their eggs and 
butter into Thursby market every Friday. Old halls 
with ruined towers and manifestly empty cofifers told 
Stephen mighty tales of loyal hearts and forgetful sires ; 
and in their very shadows reared the towers and pinna- 
cles of other halls — the splendid country seats of a 
newer gentry who knew not the old kings. Five miles 
to the right he saw the great Cressley viaduct, and could 
almost count its twenty-one arches, under one of which 
he was destined to see the punishment which waits on 
sin, and to hear the strangest mingling of imprecation 
and prayer that ever rose from failing breath. In front, 
the valley began its gentle ascent for ten or twelve miles, 
until it lost distinctness in the great hills which form the 
northern boundary of Swiftdale. And, most beautiful 
of all in Stephen's mind, from left to right along the 
whole length of the valley, flowed the river Swift, — one 
of the most passionately loved of all English rivers, — 
like an immense Cupid's bow of glistening silver. 

For long minutes Stephen Austin gazed at the scene 
before him. He seemed, to himself, to be gazing into 
the very soul of beauty and to be on the actual verge of 
discovering her secret. Then suddenly his eyes fell, 
and mind and vision were centred on the town at his 
feet Here, then, was the place in which his work lay 
awaiting him. Out of those few thousand souls a few 
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hundreds were to be his especial care. As he looked 
down, there came full upon him a sense of his loneliness 
and a craven terror of the responsibilities that were so 
soon to be his ; and he buried his face in his hands that 
he might no longer see the town. 

But for men of Stephen Austin's temperament, — 
poetic, sensitive, subtly alert to influences without and 
within, — although such lapses into a species of spirit- 
ual cowardice may be frequent, they are also mercifully 
brief; and this fan- morning his dejection slowly gave 
place to a very tumult of sacrificial desire, which 
reached even unto death if only so these people might 
be enabled to apprehend the love of God. 

In a little while, Stephen sat down on the rim of the 
great basin and drew a slim, red-covered book from his 
pocket and began to read. It was a single poem by a 
young man of but twenty-four years: a poem hardly 
known outside a very small circle of readers. Yet, to 
Stephen, it was one of those eternal gifts which man 
bestows upon his fellows at long intervals of time. 
Perhaps he had alighted on the book at an impressible 
season of his life ; however that may be, it had become 
for him a most cherished possession. He read the 
poem slowly, though every word was as familiar to him 
as the Gospel of Saint John. By and by he closed the 
book, and repeated three verses aloud, standing in the 
centre of the " Devil's Punch-bowl." 

" Oft when the Word is on me to delivery 
opens the heaven and the Lord is there ; 
Desert or throng, the city or the river ^ 
Melt in a lucid Paradise of air ^ — 
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" Only like souls I see the folk thereunder^ 

Bound who should conquer , slaves who should be kings^ — 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented in a show of things ; — 

" Then, with a rush the intolerable craving 

Shivers throughout me like a trumpet-call^ — 
Ohy to save these! to perish in their savings 
Die for their lifCy be offered for them all! " 

" Only like souls," he cried again, and the triumphal 
music of the verses passed into his very life. 



CHAPTER II 

STEPHEN AUSTIN 

For a little while Stephen stood gazing into the town 
as though he would read its very heart; then, with a 
momentary upturning of his face to the skies, he 
started at a brisk pace down the hill. When he 
reached the living shelter of the trees, he sought out a 
large oak, and sat down upon the soft ferns and thick 
mosses which filled the interspaces of the long gnarled 
roots. 

Dressed in sombre gray, a short jacket, open white 
collar, and a flowing tie, he looked more like a poet, or 
an artist, than a dissenting preacher — the rather large 
brim of his soft felt hat completing the illusion. Of 
average height, he was so delicately builded that, at 
first sight, you would judge him to be taller. His dark, 
soft skin, brown eyes set deep under a rocky brow, and 
the crowning mass of unruly black hair, were the he- 
reditary gifts of his father, of whom he held no remem- 
brance. But the informing soul of the man, the soul 
that had deepened the forehead, dashed with melan- 
choly the lustrous eyes, and strengthened the full lips, 
had come direct from his mother, whose forbears had 
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been faithful servants of the mighty Odin, in lands far 
north. From his mother also had come a high moral 
sincerity, a frankness, and an almost womanly sensi- 
tiveness on matters of conscience. 

A singular chastity of mind had hitherto preserved 
him amid the many snares and pits which are eternally 
set for the feet of the unwary. If he had felt their 
baneful attraction, he had never spoken of it, and 
would shrink visibly with apprehensive delicacy from 
any too open confession on the part of others. His 
attitude to the derelicts of college, and of society at 
large, who had come to him on various occasions, had 
been characterised by a fine reserve in regard to their 
past, which had imposed its tender, yet effectual, re- 
straint upon them. Many men could tell of going to 
him in the very luxury of self-abasement, and leaving 
him with but a half -expressed confession, and yet car- 
rying away with them a mysterious assurance of Divine 
forgiveness, and of the gracious possibilities still re- 
maining in life. He possessed that gift — so rare in 
any age, so eagerly to be coveted — of restoring self- 
respect and aspiration to the degraded and hopeless 
among men. 

But, as Stephen Austin sat beneath the old oak on 
the Hill-of-Trees that morning, he was not thinking of 
his influence on others. He was not even aware of 
it, but prayed constantly for the very gift he uncon- 
sciously held and used. No, he was journeying back- 
ward over the years, mentally weighing now this 
actuality, now that impression, which seemed to him to 
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have combined, positively or negatively, in making him 
what he now was. 

How signally free from sorrow his childhood had 
been I what depths he had since touched ! depths which 
had wrought in him a lasting presension of imique 
sorrows yet to encompass him, and which had caused 
him to order his manner of living with a careful cir- 
cumspection, and even an exclusion of legitimate inter- 
ests, that had robbed him of all feeling of youthfulness. 

He was only two years old when his father died, 
leaving to his mother, then great with child, a modest 
fortune which had kept them from want, and by strict 
economies in one direction had provided small luxuries 
in another. For some moments his memory played 
caressingly about the Surrey homestead where he and 
the sister he seemed always to have had, made the 
woods ring with their merriment for many beautiful 
years ; and — but the thought of his sister ran like fire 
through his brain, and his eyes smarted with scalding 
tears. For that boyhood, which had prolonged its joy 
into his early college life, had come to an abrupt termi- 
nation, during the first year in Germany, with the 
death of his mother and the swift coming of that other 
sorrow which, treading so close upon the heels of the 
first, had well-nigh wrecked his faith in humanity and 
in the living Father of it. 

He could recall this morning only a single stanza of 
a poem that had been wrung out of his heart in those 
fearful questioning months. It seemed strange to him 
now, that his first acquaintance with the things of sor- 
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row should have driven him to the making of weak 
verses. There had been twenty stanzas in that " Ballad 
of the Preacher in the Day of Unfaith," but they had 
long since been destroyed, and this was the only one he 
could remember : — 

" The fret of souls lies on my hearty 
Yet messageless to them I go* 
I cauftot comfort give^ for lOy 
Dear Christy the wounding of Thy dart! " 

The wound was still there, but he remembered grate- 
fully how he had been led to the point where he could 
wait God's time of healing, — if not always with buoy- 
ant hope, then, at least, with patience. He had begun 
also to see, though perhaps still a little vaguely, the 
meaning of sorrow as it applied to himself; and, 
through its very presence, to give comfort at last unto 
others. 

In things literary there had been a subtle discrimina- 
tion which had led him toward discoveries among his 
books that had exercised a high determining function in 
keeping alive within him, during that period of turbu- 
lence and darkness, those passionate apprehensions of 
purity, truth, and righteousness, so definitely associated 
with his boyhood. Wordsworth and Keats, who had 
taken him out of doors, one to preach to him the great 
truths of nature in the modern world, the other to 
reveal to him the beauty and wonder of an ancient 
world, and both to usher him into new regions where 
always the sun shone, the birds sang, and earth had joy 
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of its Maker ; Matthew Arnold, whose poetry had don< 
so much for him in bracing his intellect, and inducing 
within him that very spirit of active resignation of whicfa 
he was at that time so greatly in need ; Robert Brown- 
ing, who by his robustness and manly faith had aided in 
humanising his theology, in lifting him to a higher plane 
and so widening his moral and spiritual horizon ; the 
letters and sermons of F. W. Robertson, which had 
completed, by their happy insistence on the reality ol 
moral goodness and moral beauty, what the others had 
begun, — these had been among the most active and 
beneficent influences in those dreary months of which 
he was now thinking. Once more there leaped to hii 
lips a prayer, which lay always close to his heart, foi 
that unknown one who had sent him the last-named 
books ; for a sentence from one of the earlier letters had 
been to him as an actual human voice speaking ol 
courage in a time of faint-heartedness. " Id the thick 
est darkness," he had read, " I tried to keep my eye or 
nobleness and goodness, even when I suspected the) 
were only will-o'-the-wisps." It had seemed to Stephen 
in those days, as if the very man himself, who hac 
walked with Newman to the brink of an awful precipic< 
and known the worst secrets of that darkness, had laic 
a compassionate hand upon him amid the gloom, aac 
bidden him take courage to himself, for what one mai 
had done when the night was upon him, Stephen als( 
could do till Ais night lifted. 

He remembered also how, through the flying visit ol 
a friend near the close of that phase of his life, he hac 
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learned that those long, weary months, although so far 
from holding happiness and brightness in their gift, had 
been generous in the bestowal of the things that make 
for manhood. This friend had been considerably his 
superior in the days of heady speech and unquestioning 
faith, but now, after an absence of six years, Stephen 
found him not advanced in either spiritual or intellectual 
apprehension of truth. He was still the same unthink- 
ing, boldly assertive man whom Stephen had once 
greatly admired, but whom he found it impossible so 
to admire any longer. This discovery had been accom- 
panied, at first, by a measure of surprised pain, but it 
had also forced him to the self-acknowledgment that he 
had outstripped the comrade of his youth, and had 
seized something out of the deep darkness and confusion 
which was already more precious, and would yet lead 
him to still higher things than he had known or imagined 
in the old days. It was true, as his friend had severely 
pointed out to him, that in the struggle he had lost that 
sense of the absolute infallibility of the words of Scrip- 
ture which had been of such necessity to the feeble 
faith of those early years ; but in its stead had dawned 
a vision of the essential nobility of those human souls 
who had spoken and written in the name of God. With 
that vision, uncertain as it then was, had come a pro- 
found conviction that through those men he would yet 
win to a vision of their God and His purposes that would 
satisfy his intellect, to a knowledge that would satisfy 
his heart. 

And to-day, sitting beneath the great oak, listening to 
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the audible activity of the forest about him, Stephen 
Austin's heart, if not actually at rest, dwelt on the bor- 
derland. The early beliefs of his childhood had come 
back to him infinitely sphritualised, and emancipated 
from the grossness which had necessarily been part of 
their heritage. He still believed in a God of judgment, 
but the judgment was no longer arbitrary, heartless, and 
implacable in its outworkings : it was a judgment whose 
soul was love. 
i Once Stephen had said : — ** Only when I have this 

and that explained can I believe." Now he had come 
to understand that it was not the explanation of diffi- 
culties, but the vision of God in the face of Jesus, that 
was the secret of every beautiful life. He had entered 
into that conscious fellowship with God in which alone 
our souls find wide room to grow. 

Thus far Stephen Austin had grown ; and, as he sat 
under the oak tree facing a future into which the past 
still stretched a hand, he wondered dreamily what new 
influences would steal into his life and mould the f uture» 
and what value his actions of that day would seem to 

j bear on retrospection years hence. 
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CHAPTER III 

A QUEEN OF THE OAK 

Suddenly, amid the music of the woods, another note 
mingled which struck upon the dulled auditory nerves 
of the dreamer like the music of those mysterious elfin 
bells of which his mother had told him long ago. It 
called his wandering senses to an attentive halt, and he 
sat upright, and his dreams vanished. 

How far off the music was he could not tell, but it 
seemed to be approaching him ; at last he distinguished 
the sound of human singing. Every little while he 
heard the snap of a dry twig, and once the frightened 
rush of a little forest-animal, and then the soft fall of 
feet among the rank grasses ; but above all other sounds 
floated that human voice singing. A fragment of Sappho 
sprang to his lips as he listened ; " lidpdevov aBv^covov,'* 
he chanted softly, and waited for the "sweet-voiced 
maiden.'* Nearer and nearer came the voice until the 
words themselves fell on his ear. He was struck by 
the ludicrous contrast between the monotonous doggerel 
of the song — if song it could be called — and the melo- 
dious voice of the singer. He smiled as he caught the 
words she sang : — 
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" Royal oak day ; 
The twenty-ninth of May: 
If you don^t give us holiday y 
WeHl all run away.^^ 

The words were altogether new to Stephen, and what 
their significance could be he had no idea ; but the hour 
of enlightenment was at hand — song and question were 
for the moment banished by a sudden vision of the singer. 

In total unconsciousness of any audience amid the 
trees a tall girl came, half dancing, half walking, toward 
where Stephen Austin sat. He watched the supple 
swing and unrestrained movements of the maiden with 
a new sense of luxury. He felt as if he had been con- 
ducted beyond the outposts of civilisation and was gazing 
upon the rarest of all sights — unfolding womanhood in 
safe abandon. 

Straight and fair, with golden locks and strangely 
dark eyes, on she came. She was bareheaded, and her 
rich, gleaming hair caught the scattered rays of the 
morning sun as they pierced the million interstices of 
the leaves above her. Involuntarily he thought of the 
"golden wyre" of Spenser, and the "ripe com" of 
Rossetti. It fell low over her brow, so low that it 
shaded her eyes, making them appear darker than they 
actually were; and it covered her ears entirely. An 
absurd desire seized him to spring up and push back 
those "golden wyres," that the might or the littleness 
of her forehead should be revealed. Her arms were 
bared almost to the shoulders, and her light, loose gown 
gave ample freedom to her full throat. How superb 
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she looked, glorying in her young strength and unsullied 
maidenhood! So must the Greeks, he thought, have 
caught sight of the immortal Diana in their woods at 
early dawn. 

On, on she came, this new spirit of the woods, still 
singing and swinging, gayly unaware of the watchful 
man. In her right hand she carried an enormous nettle 
which she waved to and fro in time with her strange 
song. From the bosom of her dress peeped a sprig of 
royal oak, and its bright green gave an added touch of 
poetry where no poetry was needed. It was a fair sight 
for a man to see in the morning of a new life ; and in 
that vision Stephen Austin forgot for a time the things 
which had before been of such moment to him. He was 
being prepared for the day's demands, and by this ad- 
venture also, though he knew it not. For not by medi- 
tation, nor by prayer alone, but by the vision of all 
beautiful things is the human soul made ready for the 
coming of God. Nothing of all this was in Stephen's 
mind as he watched the movements of the maiden. He 
had surrendered at sight to beauty ; and, for the time 
being, no thoughts had conscious place in the simple 
healthy joy that possessed him. 

Suddenly this northern Diana caught a distressing 
glimpse of him, hesitated, faltered in her song, then 
stopped. She felt her blood course savagely along 
every delicate vein in her body ; it dyed her face and 
throat a rich crimson, then seemed to find a secret out- 
let and deserted her altogether. She would have turned 
and fled, so dire was her momentary confusion, but could 
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not, for the dark, fathomless eyes of the watcher held 
her as by enchantment. Her thoughts became exclam- 
atory. Who was he ? What melancholy eyes he had ! 
How rude he was not to rise and greet her ! He must 
be an artist — or — or — something! What delicate 
hands he had I What a fool he must think her, to be 
staring at him so ! What matter to her who, or what, 
he was ; or what he thought or didn't think ! She must 
do something, and quickly — but what ? And thereupon 
a spirit of delicious folly fell upon her, and she marched 
straight toward the youth, who sat beneath the oak 
tree waiting as if he had waited for ages, so motionless 
was he. 

" Good morning, sir ! " she said, and her tone rang 
aggressively. 

"Oh, so you are flesh and blood." He arose and 
threw his hat on the ground. 

He must be a poet, she thought, nobody but a poet 
would wear such a shock of hair, and so absurdly long. 
Besides, was he not impertinent ? and it was only poets 
who still held to such license. 

" I said 'good morning.* " 

" Ah, yes, so you did. Good morning. I — I — " 

" Where's your sprig of oak } " she interrupted. There 
was mischief in her eyes, and Stephen saw it. 

" My what .? *' 

" Sprig of oak." She was becoming impatient. 

"I — I — have none." He looked up at the tree un- 
der which he was standing. " But I can get one, you 
know, if — if it's actually necessary." 
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" It's too late now," she replied, with a contempt a 
trifle overemphatic. " I must punish you, and so fulfil 
the law. Hold out your hand ! " 

Stephen Austin, dreamer of the woods and poet of 
the hilltop, did as he was commanded, greatly wonder- 
ing. He was falling into the peculiar humour of the 
situation with surprising facility. 

Scarcely was his hand outstretched, when this stately 
Diana lifted her nettle, which had hung limply at her 
side during the rapid interrogation, and brought it down 
with a stinging flash upon his open palm. Stephen, 
whose eyes had never ceased gazing into hers saw them 
falter for an instant as she executed judgment — but for 
an instant only — then they recovered their mysterious 
brightness. 

" So ! " he said, without revealing the least sign of 
surprise or pain. " Now that you have fulfilled the law, 
pray tell me by what evil chance I have fallen under the 
displeasure of so fair a queen of these woods." 

" By what evil chance ? " She pronounced the words 
with an affectation of scorn utterly untranslatable. 
"Are you not aware that this is the twenty-ninth of 
May ? " 

"Tve reasons for remembering it," he said. "But 
what of that ? " 

" It is Royal Oak Day." 

" That also I know, for I heard a nightingale singing 
some wretched doggerel to that effect some little while 
ago — or was it last year ? " 

She blushed deeply under such undisguised banter, 
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and seemed about to step from the grasp of that spirit 
of folly which held her. 

" Have you never heard nor read of this day ? " she 
asked, after a pause. 

** Prince Charlie hid himself in an oak tree, or some- 
thing, many years ago, didn't he ? But princes are 
nothing to me, or I to them." 

" So I would have fancied," she said, a little spitefully, 
Stephen thought. Was she going to lose her wonder- 
ful self-control ? Not yet, O Stephen ! 

"Well, but — please explain, for I know nothing of 
your barbarous customs." By which unlucky adjective 
our Diana knew that his hand was burning, and rejoiced. 

" It is in the code of Saint Charles — " 

" Saint ? " he interrupted. 

" I said ' saint.' " 

" Very well, go on." 

" It is in the code of Saint Charles," she began ag^ain, 
" once a prince of this realm, that every lad and lass in 
all Northumbria must wear a sprig of true oak and carry 
a nettle until noon of each twenty-ninth of May. The 
nettle is for the due punishment of the lazy or unfortu- 
nate ones who have no sprig of oak to show to the 
world. For, you see. Prince Charlie would have been 
fearfully nettled if he had not found that oak tree on a 
certain twenty-ninth of May long years ago. Now, you 
see, I was compelled to punish you, as you have no 
sprig of oak." 

" Yes, I — see. But what a vile pun," he said solemnly. 
"Puns are the halfpence of the intellectual currency, 
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for the use of the poor — in mind, you know. You've 
heard that before ! Well, now, I shouldn't have thought 
so. Besides, I fancied that it was my one original 
simile. But, of course, if you have heard it before — " 
He waved his hand as though dismissing the subject; 
then asked : " What about punishing strangers ? Have 
I no protection, being where I am ? " 

" Ignorance of the law is not admitted in court," she 
replied defiantly, for she felt herself trembling on the 
verge of defeat. 

" But I am under the protection of the largest oak on 
this hillside.'* 

" That's nothing." 

" It was everything to your saint." 

" So I am to confess myself in the wrong. You are 
not gallant, sir." 

" Does that change the situation } " 

What was it in his voice — irony, sarcasm, contempt, 
or what ? She was frankly puzzled. Her poet was 
turning the tables upon her. 

" What reparation will be demanded if I confess ? " 
she asked. 

" Confess first." 

"Oh ! " The exclamation hinted at the hatefulness of 
men in general, and of Stephen in particular. 

" You're afraid of the nettle," he said banteringly. 

" I'm not." 

" Confess then." So this dreamy-looking man could 
be obdurate. 

" Oh, I do, then. Now the penalty ! " And she 
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laughed, and her laugh disturbed Stephen for a mo- 
ment. 

'^ I demand that sprig of oak in your dress/' he said 
slowly. " You are to continue your journey without it, at 
the mercy of any armed lad or lass you may meet" 

"But I can get another." 

"That's interdicted." 

" May I keep my weapon ? " She held up her large 
nettle. 

"I'm not a monster." 

"Oh, I thought — " 

She blushed furiously in her confusion. Then with a 
great show of penitence — exaggerated to hide her con- 
fusion — our Diana took the sprig of oak out of her 
bosom, and handed it to Stephen, who knelt on one knee 
to receive it. 

Now it so chanced, that wonderful morning, that their 
hands touched in the business, and man and maid were 
covered with sudden and pitiful giddiness, and for a 
moment, which seemed an age, his fingers closed about 
her hand. Then the maid, with a last and triumphant 
effort to maintain the quaintness of the adventure, with- 
drew her hand, and turned abruptly to the path along 
which she had come. 

" I wish you good morning, sir," she said. It might 
have been a grand dame of last century who spoke, such 
a sense of distance and unapproachableness had crept 
into her voice. 

" Good morning," he answered her, and looked tim- 
idly up ; but she had already turned her back upon him. 
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He thrust the sprig of oak in his pocket, and watched 
her with glistening eyes and throbbing heart, until she 
disappeared into the kindly shelter of the trees. He 
did not know that she looked back toward him from 
behind the first tree which protected her from "that 
dreadful watcher on the sward *' — as she phrased it for 
herself. 

" How absurd ! " he whispered softly, as the last flutter 
of her dress was lost to sight. Then he sat down again 
at the foot of the great oak to think, or rather to dream. 

" How absurd ! " she was saying to herself tearfully in 
the woods. For the spirit of folly had deserted her, 
and now hovered in the distance, mocking the maiden 
he had left. 



CHAPTER IV 

PREPARATIONS 

Thursby-on-the-Swift, or that godly portion of it 
immediately connected with Zion Chapel, awoke that 
same royal May morning to the uplifting conscious- 
ness of great, if momentary, importance. 

For over thirty uneventful years, the congregation 
had listened with impassible decorum to the very 
faithful, but, alas, very lifeless, sermons of the late 
Reverend Felix Hunt, whose installation was an event 
well-nigh forgotten even by those who had taken an 
active part in it. Honest Jonathan Clarke at Ashton 
Grange was the only one who dared to say what had 
taken place, and it was the general impression that 
even his reminiscences were not to be wholly accepted ; 
for, like other narrators of higher reputation, he was 
more of a romancist than a historian. 

But now, at last, actual history was to be made 
before the eyes of this younger generation, who had 
known no greater excitement than an occasional flood, 
or the gay diversion of a currier's shop in flames. 

The programme of the day was not without a 

delightful element of uncertainty regarding its fulfil- 
ls 
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ment; for at three o'clock that afternoon a council 
of pastors, drawn from the churches in neighbouring 
towns, was to sit in judgment on the young candidate's 
fitness for the holy office, and who knew what the 
verdict would be? If everything went well, a public 
installation would follow at five o'clock, after which a 
sumptuous north-country meat-tea would be spread on 
long tables, covered with spotless linen, in the adjoining 
schoolroom. But if things went ill ? It was a possi- 
bility the good people refused to contemplate, though 
it stared leeringly into their faces at odd moments dur- 
ing their busy preparations. " What's t' gooid o* all 
this pother o' makkin* tea if — ?" said Mrs. Clarke one 
morning, but went no further in her speech. The 
feeling in the town was that if — why, then, the meat- 
tea would be like a wedding feast without the bride. 
It must be confessed at once that the meat-tea was re- 
sponsible for most of the unwonted excitement which 
prevailed, at least among the womenfolk and the 
youngsters, — the womenfolk, because upon them 
devolved the burden of preparation; the lads and 
lassies, because (alas, for the unspirituality of their 
reason!) it might prove to be a gathering of sweet- 
hearts. 

In both town and country, labour and love had been 
for a few happy days sworn comrades. Mothers and 
daughters, fathers and sons, had worked right heartily 
together, though urged thereto by widely differing 
motives. Outside, spring carts had been washed, 
mended, and varnished; horses clipped, and the har- 
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ness cleaned and polished. This had been men's 
work; but the women had done, or were still doing, 
far more important things inside, as even the men 
reluctantly admitted. Hams had to be boiled, thick 
sirloins of beef to be roasted, bread (white and brown), 
tea cakes, and spice loaves to be baked, butter to 
be carefully churned, and the richest of cream to be 
saved; and, for the maidens, white frocks had to be 
washed and ironed, and new varicoloured ribbons, 
purchased on a previous market day, had to be sewed 
in place. Most of all this work, save perhaps the 
polishing of harness and the beribboning of frocks, had 
been done before the morning when Stephen Austin 
met a straying Greek goddess on the Hill-of-Trees. 
Even in the homes where nothing had been done for 
the unique services of the day, hearts beat tumultu- 
ously, and hopes leaped high ; for who knoweth what 
a day or an hour may bring forth ? 

On the north side of the river Swift, close to the 
bank, and immediately below the last arch of Thursby 
Bridge, still stands a two-storied cottage in a garden of 
rose trees. Entering upon the bridge from the town 
end, if it chance to be the month of flowers, you are 
greeted by a delicate fragrance as though the air were 
burdened with viewless roses. You do not turn in- 
quisitively to the high, unsightly wall of the Manor 
House domain on your left, for, although you see at 
first neither house nor garden, you know that the fra- 
grance comes across the water by the peculiar gentle- 
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ness with which it caresses you. As you reach the 
crown of the bridge and pause a moment to note the 
graceful bend of the river, the modest face of the shining 
water is forgotten in the attracting blaze of colour on 
the right hand. The temptation is great, and if you 
have one answering touch of sentiment you turn from 
the river, leave the bridge with unseemly haste, and 
beg of the gardener just one rose out of all his roses, 
that you may have a dear remembrancer of the moment 
when, by the grace of God, you stood on the verge of 
a modern Eden. 

At the time when Stephen Austin came to Thursby- 
on-the-Swift there lived in that cottage, amid their rose 
trees, two maiden ladies, Catherine and Jane TurnbuU. 
As the Thursbians always spoke of them in that order 
so have I written their names, though Jane was the 
elder. Graceful and erect, with heads of beautiful 
white hair, they looked out upon the little world 
around them, conscious only of a kindly regardful at- 
titude toward all things. Who they were, what was 
their past history, why they had chosen to live there, 
not even the provincial curiosity of the Thursbians had 
been able to find out. They had lived in that cottage 
for more than a dozen years, owing no man anything, 
keeping their own counsel, and tending their roses; 
so by this time they had earned the right to be 
accepted as unquestionable members of the commu- 
nity. 

While Stephen Austin and the fair Diana were en- 
gaged in their wordy duel beneath the large oak, these 
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two sisters were discussing him, or things affecting him, 
in their little parlour for the twentieth time. 

" But, Kate, whatever will the people say ? " 

" Stuff and nonsense, my dear, what can they say ? 
Why, Jane, we're old women, you and I ; fifty-five and 
forty-two, the dreadful census papers say. Besides, we 
fly the signal of age on our heads. . Really, you great 
child, if you have no other argument to urge, — and you 
haven't, — Til write Deacon Faucit that the new minister 
can have the rooms." 

" Very well." 

There was a tone of melancholy in the reply which 
the subject did not warrant, and the younger woman 
looked up apprehensively from the low stool on which 
she was seated. A gray shadow, which she knew so 
well, had crept over her sister's face, and Kate sprang 
to her feet. 

" Oh, my dear ! " she said, as she took the shadowed 
face in her hands and kissed the trembling lips, "you 
must not think of those old days. They are far away, 
let them stay there. Don't bring them back so often. 
It does no good, you know. Come, Jane, let us arrange 
Lucy's rooms for him ! " 

A quarter of an hour later they were dusting the 
furniture. In a little while, Jane turned round and 
looked at her sister. There was a suspicion of tears and 
of something else in her eyes as she spoke. 

" Kate." 

" Yes, dear." 

" Do you remember Lucy's baby ? " 
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" Why, certainly ! How could I forget ? " 
Its — its — name, I mean." 

What in the world is in your mind now ? " asked 
Kate, though she knew well enough. 

"I — I was wondering — there is a resemblance, 
dear." 

"Nonsense!" said Kate, emphatically, but without 
lifting her telltale face. 

"I thought so, even — last Christmas, when — when 
Mr. Austin preached here, and now — " 

" Why, Jane, you're perfectly ridiculous ! Do let us 
get on with our work." She bent her head a little lower 
and continued dusting. 

For some minutes the sisters worked industriously and 
without speaking ; then it was the younger who broke 
the silence. 

" Poor Lucy ! " she said, " I wonder where she is ? " 

" I wonder who she was ! " said Jane, characteris- 
tically expressing her constant thought. 






CHAPTER V 

THE SENIOR DEACON 

It is written among certain private memoranda that 
Stephen Austin's dreams beneath the large oak were 
greatly complicated by the vision of Diana which, for 
some inscrutable purpose, had been vouchsafed to him 
on that morning of all mornings, when he sought to be 
free from distractions. Strive as he would, the spiritual 
equanimity which had been his only a short half-hour 
ago could not be recaptured. Golden stalks of ripened 
corn, with the sun blazing upon them, insisted on flash- 
ing bewildering lights into the more sober pictures he 
dimly recalled to his mind. The solemn conclave of 
black-robed ministers, who were so soon to sit in judg- 
ment on him, mysteriously dissolved into a brilliant bevy 
of fair Dianas wearing sprigs of oak and brandishing 
nettles as large as young pine trees. Once, when he 
thought that he had at last focussed the picture of the 
coming council so that not one of the parsons seemed 
frivolously inclined to change his sex, he noticed that 
the hood of the moderator's gown was trimmed with 
gold lace. This startled him, but as he bent forward to 
examine it more closely, he saw that it was not lace of 
any sort, but the golden hair of a girl who looked saucily 

34 
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at him over the moderator's shoulder. The sight of her 
in the midst of that august council made the day-dreamer 
really angry. 

What business had she there 1 he asked himself, 
as he paced excitedly under the trees. Why had she 
come here^ anyway } and he looked about him. What 
a place of enchantment it had been only a few minutes 
ago ! How drear it seemed now that the genius of the 
woods had vanished ! Not a bird twittered in the 
boughs, not an animal moved from its burrow, not a 
sound reached him on all that hillside save the inces- 
sant whisper of leaves above him, — a whisper strangely 
akin to low, stealthy laughter. Were they laughing at 
him ? How absurd he had become ! And all because 
a girl, whose very name he did not know, and who 
knew as little of him, had stopped for a moment, spoken 
with him, and nettled him in a phase of delightful 
audacity, for which the day's curious associations were 
surely responsible. 

Presently he sat down again, and drew from an inner 
pocket a paper containing his theological statement, 
which had been carefully written for the ordaining 
council. He began to read it aloud there, at the foot of 
the great oak, but the vision of Diana had not yet faded 
out of his eyes. 

" My position in the theological world," he read, " if 
I can be said to have gained one, is — what marvellous 
eyes she has ! — is among the ranks of the liberal or- 
thodox. — and her hands ! — There is surely a liberal 
orthodoxy, as distinguished from — 
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* Her yellowe lockes^ crisped like golden wyre^ 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed,'' — 

as distinguished from a liberal heterodoxy on the one 
hand, and a too conservative orthodoxy on the other, — 

^ And when the winde emongst them did inspyre^ — 

on, on the other, and the future seems to me to belong 
to the reverent moderates. Among those moderates — 

' They waved like a penon wyde dispred 
And low behind her backe were scattered? — 

those moderates I desire to place myself. I believe — " 
But what it was that he did believe, although it was 
so plainly written down, he could not, for the life of 
him, read. For there, full across his neat writing, lay 
the large nettle of Diana. A moment only it lay there, 
quivering as it had quivered on the palm of his hand a 
little while ago, and then it was gone. 

Stephen sprang up and rubbed his eyes. " Fm going 
crazy," he said, " and it*s all on account of this thing.** 
He pulled the sprig of oak from his pocket, looked at 
it resentfully, and was about to fling it away, when he 
suddenly smiled and pinned it to the lapel of his coat 
instead, then started at a brisk walk from that haimt of 
visions and of dreams. 

On another occasion Stephen Austin would make a 
similar attempt to cast that inoffensive sprig of oak 
from him, and would not succeed. But when that 
time came there would be no attendant smile upon 
his lips. 
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When Stephen reached his room at the " White 
Horse Hotel " all his puzzled fancies were banished for 
a while by two notes which lay on his table. The first 
was from Lady Faucit, and read as follows : — 

** Lady Henry Snowe Faucit requests the pleasure of Mr. Stephen 
Austin's company at luncheon to-day, at one o'clock, to meet the 
Reverends Silas Tomkins and Josiah Sidebottom.'^ 

Inside and on the cover the "Mr/* glared amus- 
ingly at him. Somehow it was made to stand out in 
a manner suggesting an insult. He knew of the great 
lady's undisguised contempt for the ministers of her 
husband's church, and he suspected that she had writ- 
ten the prefix of the gentlemen whom he was to meet 
only because it afforded her a spice of consolatory 
malice by heightening the intimation of disrespect which 
she was pleased to show toward a mere candidate for a 
dissenting pulpit. If she imagined that her formal note 
carried a sting with it, she would have been undeceived 
if she had seen the droll look on Stephen's face, as he 
tore it up, threw it into the empty grate, and opened 
the other envelope. 

" My Dear Mr. Austin : [he read] 

<^ Miss Kate Tumbull has just written to say that you can have 
rooms in Rose Cottage. You will remember the two sisters, I am 
sure. Let them know if the arrangement will suit you. 

"I hope to see you at dinner, when we can talk things over. 
Tomkins and Sidebottom will be there, but do not be afraid of 
them. I cannot tell you how delighted I am that you have decided 
to come amongst us. 

" Affectionately yours, 

<* Henry Faucit." 
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Stephen Austin had great respect and admiration for 
the senior deacon of Zion Chapel, and, when he had seen 
the Miss Turnbulls, it was with pleasant anticipation that 
he started for his walk to Belmont House, the home of 
the Faucits. It was a three-story structure, square, solid, 
and unpretentious. Built on the slope of the Hill-of- 
Trees, it commanded a fine view of the generous valley 
of the Swift. A long, slightly curved carriage drive led 
up to within a few yards of the terrace, where it de- 
flected abruptly to the right, forming a wide sandy 
circle, which encompassed the house as though it ha4 
once been a moat. And as Stephen slowly opened the 
large gates at the foot of the drive and looked up at the 
house, it seemed to him a symbol of its owner. 

In spite of Mr. Faucit's cheery word, the young min- 
ister did feel a little timid of those two men he was 
soon to meet. He knew that their influence in the 
council would be great, and he prayed simply that God 
would grant him favour in their sight. It is curious 
to remember that the thought flashed through his 
brain, that, if he were refused ordination, he might 
never again see the mysterious Queen of the Oak. 
He was startled at the feeling of dismay which ac- 
companied the thought, but happily he was in no 
mood for introspection just then, and the impression 
upon him was quickly effaced by the rush of other 
thoughts concerning the council. 

He was ushered directly into Mr. Faucit's sanctum, 
a fair-sized room on the second floor. He had not been 
in this room during his brief visit six months before, 
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and, as he stood a moment at the door, he tried to pic- 
ture what the study of the owner of the largest 
machine works in Thursby would be Uke. He remem- 
bered hearing that Mr. Faucit had been a journey- 
man in the very shop over which he now ruled, and 
he imagined that so busy a life could have left but a 
very small margin for literature and art. With that 
thought in his mind he passed into the room as the 
maid announced him. 

The senior deacon rose from the table, at which 
he was writing when Stephen entered, and held out his 
hand with the frank greeting one only receives from 
men of great heart and unsullied sincerity. 

" Well, so you are actually here, Mr. Austin," he said. 
" I welcome you to Thursby and to Belmoiit House." 

"You are too generous," said Stephen, nervously, 
as he seated himself in the cosey chair offered to him. 
"I — I may disappoint you." 

"Not unless you run away before your work is 
done." The deacon laid his hand affectionately on 
Stephen's knee. "There's a lot of work to do," he 
continued. "Tearing down as well as building up. 
Some of the old machines must go through the furnace 
again to be remoulded. And — well, you mustn't get 
frightened if you scorch your own hands in the 
process." 

" But I'm not ordained yet, and my views are — " 

"Oh, I know them," interrupted Mr. Faucit, genially; 
then added, with a twinkle in his eyes : " so does Side- 
bottom, and he means to pull you through." 
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"Did he tell you that?" asked Stephen, visibly 
brightening. 

" Sure I He took up half an hour of my time this 
morning, telling me in the office." 

"Ah! Then I don't mind the other difficulties," 
said Stephen, with the presumption of youth. 

"But go steady, Stephen, lad. Be honest, but be 
tender. Lead the sheep, don't startle them." He rose 
from his chair and asked irrelevantly: "How do you 
like my library? Not a bad one for a common me- 
chanic, eh?" 

Stephen felt all the north-country affection which 
the word " lad " is capable of conveying to a listener, 
and it lent additional force to the warning of his senior 
deacon. 

He looked about him. So this was the library of a 
mechanic! He felt himself grow hot all over. The 
study rebuked him for his silly fancies outside. On 
three sides of the room, walnut shelves, crowded with 
books, ancient and modern, reached nearly to the ceil- 
ing. A few choice etchings, one by Mr. Seymour 
Haden, himg upon the fourth wall; and large bronze 
busts of Dante and Shakespeare, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Raphael, looked down like tutelary deities from fluted 
marble columns in the corners. Sombre as the room 
was in appearance, it yet breathed a rare atmosphere 
of refinement and peace which won Stephen's heart. 

"How did you find time to do it?" he asked at 
last. 

" To do what ? " 
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" Read all this." He swept his hands across the 
shelves of well-used volumes. 

" There are two ends to a day, you know, Stephen. 
I began buying when I was an apprentice, and used to 
read in the mornings by the light of a candle, and in 
the evenings by a smoky street lamp just outside my 
bedroom window. The love of books deepened as I 
grew. I don't know what I should become without 
them. They are my friends, my advisers, and my 
Samaritans." 

" Samaritans ! " echoed Stephen. 

"Yes. Why not? They heal the wounds of the 
robbers on the business highway, you see.*' 

So this slim, dark, melancholy youth of twenty-five, 
and the tall, ruddy, well-set man of sixty, stood to- 
gether before those shelves, discussing now this writer 
and now that, until Stephen Austin forgot the ordeal 
awaiting him in the afternoon, and the deacon's design 
in speaking of his books was achieved. 



CHAPTER VI 

HELEN 

In a light gray-blue chamber, above the study in 
which the two men were talking, a young girl stood by 
the open window gazing out upon the luxurious land- 
scape. Gracefully and simply clad, the quaker-like 
soberness of her dress strongly contrasted with the 
excited thoughts and emotions which possessed her, and 
revealed their presence through her eyes. If she saw 
nothing of the loveliness before her, it was because she 
was still in fancy roaming the woods about the house, 
and recalling certain wondrous doings. For, although 
her name was Helen Faucit, she was also the maid of 
imperial presence whose golden hair and dark eyes had 
so troubled the poetic consciousness of a student of 
theology, who was at that moment actually beneath her 
feet. 

It is of her I would write. When I think of her I 

dream dreams, and am a boy again worshipping afar oflf. 

The odorous pine woods and the deep sky confuse my 

vision, tranquil songs of cloistered choirs assail my ears, 

whilst the fragrance of altar flowers broods over all 

things. I am a pagan bowing before a strange shrine, 
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and she the goddess, unapproachable but benignant ; in 
dreams as in life a mystery, a divine beatitude ; elusive, 
spiritual, yet in a goodly sense material. I would make 
you see her as I saw her long years ago, with the won- 
dering eyes of a boy, as Stephen Austin saw her when 
he chose, — " neither to the right, nor to the left, nor on 
the heights, nor in the shallows," — but took possession 
of love where he found her, and was amazed with a 
great amazement. If you do not so see her, it will not 
be because she never lived, but because the pen of the 
writer is so weak and fickle an instrument. 

That noontide, as I have already written, she stood 
by her window gazing upon a country she did not see, 
because she was unconsciously entering another country 
she did not know. As she leaned her hot, flushed 
cheek against her uplifted arm, and listened vaguely to 
the murmur of voices in the study below, there was no 
nearer voice to tell her that life would be divided into 
two distinct periods for her, — periods to which that day 
would be as the vinculum. God secretly elects the day 
on which great things shall be wrought for us, and it is 
only long afterward, through the mists of innumerable 
tears, or along a path of increasing radiance, that we 
see the day as He saw it. Perhaps it is good for us 
that we are blind to God's immediate movements, lest 
seeing, we stretch out overeager hands in our sore 
exigency, and mar the beauty of His ultimate designs. 
However that may be, it is certain that as Helen stood 
on the threshold of a new womanhood, that royal May 
noontide, she happily thought of nothing more serious 
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than whether the dark stranger she had nettled beneath 
the great oak would cross her path again, and if he did 
what would she find to say to him, and what would he 
think of her. She was meditating on a possible flight 
southward on the morrow, that she might escape the 
dreaded second encounter. 

Presently the voices in the room beneath her ceased, 
and the opening and closing of a door awakened the 
maiden out of her revery. It was time to go down. 

Six months before she had been visiting some girl 
friends in Scotland, so had missed seeing Stephen 
Austin, and now she wondered, but without eagerness, 
what sort of a man the new minister was. Once, when 
there had been some conversation in her presence about 
the possibility of his coming to Thursby, Helen had 
asked her mother about him, and had received the con- 
cise information that he was '' a little black man who 
preached like a poet." 

" Black ! not a negro, mamma, surely ? ** 

" Dark enough for one. Perhaps his grandfather 
was.'' And the great lady tossed her head in sarcastic 
dismissal of so unsavoury a subject. 

Yet now, as Helen descended the broad stairs, "feel- 
ing ready for anything, even two parsons and a half,*' 
as she said to her mirror, she did not even remotely 
associate the unknown preacher with the poet of her 
morning's adventure. 

On entering the reception room she saw, at first, only 
the two ministers with whom she was already on terms 
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of frank fellowship. But in the midst of the greetings 
of her " uncles " (as she called them to her mother's in- 
tense disgust), she heard another voice which struck 
familiarly upon her ears, and chilled her blood for an 
instant. Where had she heard that voice ? Of what did 
it remind her ? It could not be I How silly she was, 
she must be still dreaming ! That young man standing 
before the " Mona Lisa *' could not ... No ! it would 
be too absurd. She laughed to herself at the recurrence 
of the word, and turned to look at him. It was the 
dark stranger of the oak tree. Now what should she 
do? She turned to Mr. Tomkins and asked who he 
was. 

" Why, that's Mr. Austin. Haven't you met him ? ** 

" Mr. Austin — the new minister ? I — I — was 
away last Christmas — when he was here — you know," 
she said, and felt herself a convicted liar. 

She looked once more toward the young man. Hap- 
pily he had not yet seen her ; but what would he do, 
what would he say, when he did see her i What would 
" Uncle " Tomkins say ? It would be no use running 
away to-morrow. He would be here when she returned. 
Why — why couldn't an earthquake or — or something 
happen ? How affectionately her father rested his hand 
on the young man's shoulder ! She knew the thrill of 
that touch, and, as she watched, she felt a curious par- 
ticipant sensation dart through her, as though her father 
had laid his other hand on her shoulder. 

Stephen was speaking about the " Mona Lisa," repeat- 
ing to her father some description of that head upon which 
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" the ends of the world are come," written by an Oxford 
professor a few months before. "The presence that 
rose thus so strangely beside the waters," Helen heard 
him repeat, " is expressive of what in the ways of a thou- 
sand years men had come to desire." Then she caught 
only detached phrases which Stephen chanced to empha- 
sise when speaking. " Strange thoughts . . . fantastic 
reveries . . . exquisite passions . . . the animalism of 
Greece, the lust of Rome, the mysticism of the Middle 
Age . . ." They bewildered her as she sought to 
make a connection between the expressions and the 
picture. They seemed to have nothing whatever to do 
with the " Mona Lisa," and she was relieved when her 
father spoke. 

" But," said Mr. Faucit, " I can see positively no 
trace of all that in this languid face." 

" Nor can I," assented Stephen, laughing. " But the 
whole strangely woven passage is a fine fragment of 
word artistry and comes perilously near persuading one 
of its truth." 

"I'm afraid that I don't wish to be persuaded," 
responded the older man. 

Helen had forgotten, in the rush of conflicting emo- 
tions, who the speakers were, and was moving toward 
them when her father saw her. 

" Ah ! Stephen, here is my daughter," he said. And 
Helen longed for the earthquake. " You have not met 
before, I think." 

"No," said Stephen, as he turned from the smiling 
" Mona Lisa " to greet the daughter of his friend. 
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" Mr. Austin, Helen ; my daughter, Stephen. I hope 
you will be friends." 

And there, with downcast eyes and flaming cheeks, 
stood the fair Queen of the Oak. 

In that sudden withdrawal of the mind from a pro- 
found contemplation of a face into which all the mala- 
dies of the soul are supposed to have passed, to that 
living vision of a winsome, virginal chastity which had 
as yet known no evil allurement, a curious person might 
have received a novel impression of the contrasts which 
life grants to the beholder with such lavish grace. 

But Stephen Austin was confused at that moment, 
not curious. He was holding the hand of no stranger, 
but of the very maid of the stinging sceptre whose oaken 
sprig he was wearing in the sight of all men. He was on 
the verge of stammering out something contradictory 
to his previous innocent "No,** when Helen suddenly 
raised her eyes and flashed to him what he took to be 
an appeal for silence. Now whether it was so intended or 
not, only Helen herself could say ; and the only thing 
of real importance is, that he was silent. 

As for Helen, she faced the critical moment with a 
facility which her previous fears and tremors had not in 
the least prophesied. Her two " uncles " were at her 
side when she held out her hand to Stephen. 

" I wish you success this afternoon," she said artlessly. 
**You see, if these dreadful men pluck you, the — the 
tea will be spoiled; and — why!" she added as they 
all burst out laughing, " isn't that your term for fail- 
ure ? " 
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" Poor Stephen ! " cried Mr. Faucit. " You see where 
you come in, I hope." 

" We'll let him through for the sake of the tea, my 
dear," said Mr. Sidebottom, pinching her ear. 

** Dear me, what have I said ? " and Helen looked 
innocently at Stephen. 

" You wished me success, and I thank you, Miss 
Faucit," he replied, amazed and relieved at her ease of 
manner. 

"A diplomat come to court!" said Mr. Tomkins, 
and they laughed again. 

" Do stop laughing, you big, silly men. Mr. Austin ! 
why don't you reprove them ? " 

But at that moment Lady Lucinda came into the room, 
and her presence saved the situation, for it was her cus- 
tom to concentrate all attention upon herself. 

She was a rather stout, vulgar woman with aristocratic 
assumptions which were the degenerate offspring of dis- 
appointed aspirations. Henry Faucit's reason for mar- 
rying her was still a matter of curious speculation in 
Thursby-on-the-Swift, though its mind was long since 
made up concerning Lady Lucinda Snowe. Its verdict 
was once fairly expressed by Jonathan Clarke in Ste- 
phen's hearing. " Aye, 'e's mebbe gone on 'er," he said, 
" but shoo's noan gone on 'im. Shoo married 'im for 
'is brass." Which is, perhaps, all we need to know of 
her for the present. 

Stephen Austin had recognised, on his previous visit, 
her instinctive antipathy toward him ; so her chilly re- 
ception this day neither surprised nor pained him. She 
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certainly held out her hand, but, just as certainly, she did 
not look at him. She hoped he was well. And being 
assured on that point, she evidently hoped nothing more 
for him, as she turned immediately to her other visitors. 
Then dinner was announced, and as Stephen walked 
by Helen's side across the great hall, his heart beat 
joyously within him because, — "She's not like her 
mother/' he said to himself. 

That dinner was not like any other dinner that ever 
was, at least so thought Stephen Austin ; for there, right 
in front of him, eating like any mere mortal, sat the god- 
dess Diana. Was ever man so blessed ? It is to be re- 
gretted, perhaps, that he paid such scant attention to 
the edifying talk of his elders, because, in contrast with 
them, he appeared dull and uninspiring. But a man 
cannot reasonably be expected to concentrate his powers 
on two vast themes at the same time. Theology, with 
all its attendant sorrows, would occupy his thoughts 
soon enough. Meanwhile, let him, for this once, delight 
himself with love ; though that it was love had not yet 
been made manifest to him. He was content in his glad- 
ness, but careless of the source from whence it sprang. 

Every little while he caught shy, furtive glances 
directed toward him from beneath certain long dark 
eyelashes which he was fast coming to think were the 
most beautiful in the world. Once he saw a smile dance 
about the corners of an indescribable mouth when noth- 
ing had been said provocative of smiles, whereat he 
greatly wondered. 
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With that quick uplift of her eyes, on her introduction 
to Stephen, Helen Faucit had taken in her black knight, 
even to the sprig of oak in the lapel of his frock coat — 
her own tribute for the morning's foolishness. And as 
she looked across the table at him now, that sprig of 
green, the wearing of which her mother thought was so 
low and vulgar, seemed to her an open challenge for the 
nettle which lay on her bed. Her hands itched to fetch 
that nettle and wave it before his face. Then more sober 
thoughts trooped into her brain and chased the smile 
from her mouth. Mr. Austin must despise her, must 
think her giddy and unmaidenly. What had possessed 
her to act as she did } So through the rest of that din- 
ner Stephen saw no more smiles. 

After dinner, when the men were in the great hall 
preparing to leave, Helen saw Stephen at a little dis- 
tance from the others, looking at a copy of Ferdinand 
Gaillard*s "Saint Sebastian" which hung on the wall 
near the foot of the stairs. She walked up to him 
and made some easy, commonplace remarks concerning 
the picture. And then — 

"I knew your name would be a Greek one," said 
Stephen. 

" Give me back my sprig of oak, please," she asked, 
ignoring his impertinence. 

I cannot," he said decidedly. 

Then throw it away when you get outside." 

Why ? " 

" I'm shamed by its presence." 
I'm honoured in the wearing of it" 
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" Now you're laughing at me. I didn't expect that 
of you." 

" I assure you I am not," asserted Stephen, for the girl 
looked distressed and, he thought, offended. " You gave 
it to me, and it must be * keeps,* as the children say. 
Did I not fully earn it ? " 

" You did. But — " 

" But — I shall wear it at my ordination then. Yes," 
— for the others were coming toward them, — " those 
delicate touches which outline the head are marvels of 
precision. The artist fully earned his reputation and — 
kept it. We must not join hands with those critics who 
would take away from a man the one thing he prized, 
must we ? " 

" No ! " said Helen, then blushed deeply, for she saw 
her defeat in her answer. 



CHAPTER VII 

SET APART 

The dreaded ordeal of judgment was past, and, by 
the unanimous vote of his peers, Stephen Austin was to 
be publicly ordained a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Perhaps under a less wise and sympathetic control than 
Josiah Sidebottom's it might have gone harder with the 
young man. There were some of the pastors whose 
minds, at least the particular compartments where theo- 
logical ideas were stored, had not been opened for many 
years; and those long-imprisoned ideas — stale, musty 
corpses — nearly crumbled to dust at the unexpected 
advent of Stephen Austin's robuster theology. It was 
as though a sudden rush of air had made forcible en- 
trance into a mediaeval charnel house; and if you can 
fancy the ghostly owners of those long-buried skeletons 
rising in futile protest against the intrusion of air and 
light, you will have some conception of the dismay of 
those worthy men at the ideas of their brother whom 
they must judge. 

It was well for Stephen that, besides having an unim- 
peached reputation for orthodoxy, Josiah Sidebottom 
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was a man whose wisdom was as the serpent's for 
subtlety, if not always as the dove's for inoflfensiveness. 
For when the council "sat by itself," and orthodoxy 
rose in voluble alarm, the good man speciously ex- 
plained how the young brother was really as ** sound " 
as any of them, only he clothed the older ideas in more 
modern, and, perhaps, less ecclesiastical, language. 
And so well did he argue and interpret that, to the 
utter astonishment and relief of Stephen, when he was 
recalled, the council, by the word of its aged modera- 
tor, was as one man in its recommendation that he be 
ordained. 

Of the service which followed, Stephen remembered 
but two things. One was the moderator's " charge " ; 
the other, the pale face of Helen Faucit, which seemed 
to detach itself from among the many interested faces 
in the chapel, and to flash luminous encouragement into 
his disquieted heart. 

Josiah Sidebottom gave the " charge " to the young 
pastor before the actual ceremony of ordination, and the 
words, the tones, the very gestures, stayed in Stephen's 
mind forever. The ministry was an awful vocation, the 
moderator said ; a vocation into which no man should 
dare seek an entrance, if with legitimate reason he could 
dare remain outside. It was a vocation in which there 
were, perhaps, more startling failures than in any other. 
Its demands were greater, and the failure to meet those 
demands was the more pitiful and irredeemable. . . . 
Ambition had no sphere in it for operation, save the rare 
ambition to serve. He who stood aloof, the mere spec- 
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tator, had no conception of what it meant; and the 
tragedy of the minister himself lay always in an inade- 
quate perception of the things to which he was called. 
Unless men had a literally consuming passion for man- 
kind, unless they were prepared to follow in the actual 
steps of Jesus and of Paul, unless they were willing 
to be misunderstood, willing to spend nights in sleep- 
less agony and lonely wrestling, to face with courage 
scornful rejections of the good they would do, and ex- 
ultation over the bad they must do, — then the ministry 
would be to them a bottomless pit of torment. That 
there were hundreds of men in pulpits who knew noth- 
ing of these things, men to whom the words ** sacrifice *' 
and "service " were only useful homiletic terms, he knew 
right well; but they were not to be congratulated, 
not to be imitated. If the hour of their doom had not 
yet struck, it was because God was long-suffering, and 
infinite in patience. . . . There were four planes in the 
ministry, he continued, after a pause : the Evangelist, 
the Pastor, the Teacher, the Prophet It was rarely 
given to a man to be great in all four, but to each 
" called " man true greatness awaited him on one plane 
or another. To be a minister on any plane was a won- 
derful thing, a sublime and awful thing, with its pain 
and its loneliness, its rapture and its unique blessedness. 
But the ministry could only be an absolute joy to the 
man who was ready, if need call, even to walk compan- 
ionless through the world, doing the will of God and 
finding therein his sufficient delight. . . . 

So the great and good man spake, and as Stephen 
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listened, he divined that certain passionate experiences 
underlay the tender manner of speech, — experiences 
which had made him the man he was, and fitted him 
to give just such a "charge" that day. He caught 
faint personal notes of a hardly won triumph sounding 
throughout, notes which seemed to say, not, — Behold, 
how bravely I have fulfilled my own ideals! but rather, 
— Behold, how barely I escaped disaster and defeat! 
And that innate spirit of sympathy which made so di- 
rectly manifest to Stephen the nobler ideas and ideals 
of his fellows rushed out to embrace the gray-haired 
servant of the Lord. He had heard that this man, who 
spoke of walking companionless through the world, was 
himself unmarried ; and the remembrance of it gave to 
the closing words a touch of pathos which mingled 
ever afterward with Stephen's recollection of the entire 
speech. What years of loneliness, what innumerable 
renunciations lay behind those quietly spoken words, he 
could only imagine; but he felt like a young, untried 
lieutenant gazing into the sad, conserving eyes of a 
battle-scarred general. 

It did not make him afraid, though it brought back to 
him that deadening sense of loneliness which he had 
felt on the Hill-of-Trees that very morning. But now 
there was no rebound of joy, and he trembled violently 
as the ministers laid their hands in consecration upon 
his bowed head. He almost wished that the moderator 
had not gone out of the usual course. Yet, although 
unaware of it himself, he was more fitted for ordination 
at that moment than at any other in his life, being 
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sanctified through the Word which had been spoken 
unto him. 

But at last it was over ; and even the timid portion 
of the ordaining council felt that they had taken part 
in an event of solemn importance, and that, whatever 
the future might reveal, the day's work was well done. 
The kindly old moderator laid his hands on Stephen's 
shoulders, and his " God bless thy work " was the fin^l 
consecrating phrase of the evening. 

With his ordination vows still sounding in his ears, 
Stephen Austin walked among the friendly groups of 
men and women like one only half awake. The service 
had been to him something wholly different from what 
he had expected. For months he had looked forward 
to it with great elation ; and now, instead of the uplift- 
ing of spirit he had fancied might be his, he felt as 
though some intolerable burden had been suddenly laid 
upon his heart. 

Among the first to greet him came Helen with eyes 
gleaming as with some unwonted excitement. Yet her 
manner was painfully formal as she spoke to him. 

" May I also congratulate you ? " She bowed to 
him. 

" Don't ! " he said, shivering. " At least, not yet." 
Her excessive politeness jarred on his tense nerves. 

" Why I are you ill ? " she asked. " How strange you 
look ! " 

" No, not ill, but it was — terrible, that ordination. 
I had no idea it would prove so — so dreadful. " 
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" So dreadful ! I don't understand you." She, in her 
turn, was hurt at his manner, plainly misconceiving it. 

" Oh, please forgive me," he said. " I can't explain 
just now. I don't even understand myself. I must be 
alone. You see I'm not fit company for any one. By 
and by I shall return, then perhaps — if I may — " 

"Very well," she replied, haughtily enough. "But 
it's hardly important, is it ? " 

They had been talking at cross purposes, and as 
Helen turned from him she was scarcely conscious of 
the sting in her parting words. As for Stephen Austin 
himself, he sought the riverside as soon as he could 
escape from the little crowd in the chapel. He wanted 
once more to be alone, that he might interrogate the 
new thoughts springing up within him. 

Meanwhile, Helen, puzzled and hurt, sought out her 
father, and told him how strangely the minister had 
spoken to her. 

" That was just like him," said Mr. Faucit. " What 
a preacher he will make ! " 

" Is he always so rude, then ? " Now Helen was 
perfectly aware of the silliness of her question, but 
she was still too irritated to care much for her lan- 
guage, and the probability that she had misjudged his 
attitude only served to increase her feeling of annoy- 
ance. 

" No, my dear, stupid maid," said her father, some- 
what bewildered at her excitement. " A man's not 
ordained every day. It's a new experience for him,, 
you see, and for the present he feels nothing but the 
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awfulness of it. In a little while the deep joy of it 
may come upon him, but that consciousness of awe, 
that very terror of his work, is from God, Helen. It 
may pass, but it will come again. The life of his 
ministry depends on its occasional return. You don't 
understand such high things, eh? No! but wait 
awhile and you will, my child." 

Henry Faucit was not of those who believe in 
forcing religion upon every person with whom they 
may have to do. He would not unduly influence even 
his own daughter, knowing that all souls are in the 
hands of God, and that He will reveal Himself to every 
creature that He has made, in His own good time. 
God was never impatient, and Henry Faucit could not 
think that the work of God could be advanced by any 
fussiness in man. He waited expecting, but never 
anxious, till such a time as he discerned the beginnings 
of vision in those for whom he prayed. So, without 
more words, father and daughter passed into the school- 
room, where tea was already being served. But Helen 
had begun to understand, and, what was better still, 
to think. 

Some two hours afterward, Stephen seized an oppor- 
tunity to have a parting word with Helen. 

" Fm afraid I was rude early this evening," he 
said. 

" It was I, Mr. Austin ; but I didn't understand. I'm 
very sorry." And she held out her hand to him. 

** Do you understand now ? " he asked. 

" I think I see — a Uttle." 
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" Ah ! then I'm compensated/' he said. 

It may have been very little she saw, but to see at 
all, however faintly, is no small thing ; for the beginning 
of vision in the human soul is the greatest miracle of 
our common life. 



CHAPTER VIII 

STEPHEN MAKES A FRIEND 

When Stephen Austin left the chapel he crossed 
Thursby Bridge, took the tummg on the right, and fol- 
lowed the road till he came to a turnstile on the right 
hand which opened into the Sand-beds, a long stretch of 
level grazing land by the riverside. It was there that 
he strolled in order that the silence of the long fields 
and the subdued murmur of the river might help him 
to ascertain the meaning of the solemn awe and fear 
which possessed him. But Providence, disguised as 
little Bobbie Thornton fishing with a much-knotted 
cord and a damaged hook, had decreed that Stephen 
Austin should be allowed no space for useless brood- 
ing ; having some infinitely better thing for him to do. 

Stephen had chosen to walk by the bank of the 

river, and, being burdened with heavy thoughts, he 

took no note of his surroundings but strolled along 

bareheaded that the evening breeze might cool his 

brow. Suddenly he felt a sharp tap on the crown of 

his head, and on looking up he saw a hooked fly at 

the end of a string describing an arch in the air on its 

return journey to the water. Now although Stephen 
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was a parson (perhaps it was because he had only 
just been made into one !), he knew that flies did not, 
of their own free will, choose such a mode of flight, 
so he looked for the boy at the other end of the string, 
— and found him. He was crouching on his heels at 
the root of a low willow tree, whose branches effectively 
hid him from the ordinary pedestrian on the bank two 
feet above. 

" Hello, there ! " cried Stephen, sitting on the bank. 

" Hello, there, y-you ! " echoed the lad, looking round. 
Then he whistled softly. " A n-new un,** he said, in a 
stage whisper. 

** Why, yes, I'm a * new un.' The new minister, you 
know." 

" B-B-Bridge Street ? " 

"Yes." 

" So ! " said Bobbie, nodding to the broken piece 
of cork which floated uncertainly on the face of the 
water. " So ! He's the n-new p-p-parson, c-corkie boy. 
D-d-don*t we p-pity him j-just ! " 

Bob's cheerful stammer added a quaint charm to the 
lad which was irresistible to Stephen. 

" Why do you pity me ? " he asked ; although Bob had 
certainly not addressed him. 

"Oh, b-b-because — " then a pause. "M-met old 
P-Platt.?" he asked, looking up again. 

" Yes." 

" S-so ! " 

Bobby seemed to consider that enigmatic interjectory 
a sufficient reply. At any rate he ventured on no fur- 
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ther explanation, but appeared to give unusual attention 
to the bobbing cork. Stephen waited for him to speak. 

"I — I g-go to your s-sch-school," he said, at last 

"You do, eh? Didn't you know there was a tea- 
party there to-night?" 

" I-I d-d-d-didn't w-want to know," he said, gloomily. 

" You didn't want to know ? " 

" No." 

"Why?" 

" B-b-because I'm hungry." 

" You're hungry ! " Stephen was surprisingly dull. 

" Yes, and — and it c-c-costs s-sixpence." And the lad 
laughed in Stephen's mystified face. 

" Oh, now I see. Come along, you rogue." 

But still the lad held back, and Stephen saw him fon- 
dle a great patch on his jacket sleeve. 

" See," said Bobbie, at last. "I — I haven't got m-my 
S-Sunday clothes on." 

"Well!" 

"I — I haven't any t-t-to p-put on." And again he 
laughed. 

" Well ! what of that ? " 

" Old P-P.Platt'll t-t-turn me out." 

" Not if you go with me." 

" G-g-go w-with you ! M-may I ? " 

" Certainly ; didn't I ask you ? " 

"My! th-that's j-j-joUy!" said the lad, jumping up 
and twisting his fishing-cord into a small ball. Then 
he hid the short stick to which the cord had been tied 
behind the willow tree, and sprang on to the bank. 
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"I — I th-thought you were going t-to g-give me s-s-six- 
pence and s-send me b-by myself," he said. 

So Stephen and his new friend walked back hand in 
hand to the town, and as they walked Bob unburdened 
himself of his name, his age, and his position in the 
world. As to the last, he was, what is called in that 
district, a half-timer. That is to say, he went to school 
in the mornings and worked in the afternoons one week, 
then reversed the order the next week. He was nearly 
twelve years old, he said, and at present served as stable- 
boy at the " Brown Cow," the rival hotel to the " White 
Horse." Once started. Bob ran on with all the stam- 
merer's volubility. He lived with his father and aunt in 
one of " old P-P-Platfs b-beastly huts." His mother was 
dead. No! he had never known her. Sometimes he 
would sit and watch the river and fancy that his mother's 
face might some day look out at him. His father had no 
picture of her at all, and he — Bob — wanted so much 
to know what she was like. His father had told him 
one thing, and his aunt had told him another, but he 
couldn't " get " her at all, even though he sat watching 
for hours. One day he had fallen asleep under the very 
willow tree where Stephen had just found him and some 
wonderful woman had come and looked at him with big, 
sad eyes. Did Mr. Austin think it might have been his 
mother ? Stephen had no doubt about it. But the worst 
of it was. Bob told him, that he could not remember the 
next day anything about what the face was like. Only 
the gray eyes had stayed with him. He was sure about 
them, because his own eyes were gray. Oh, yes, and she 
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smiled, but he had forgotten what it was like, only it 
seemed " funny *' because the eyes did not seem to smile 
at all. Perhaps some day she would come again, then 
he would look hard at her face and try not to forget 
He wondered why God had not let her live till he had 
grown up. No, he was not always dreaming like that, 
only sometimes. He thought it was " silly " to be always 
dreaming. 

So the little fellow talked until they reached the 
schoolroom. Through the open door Bobbie caught 
sight of our Diana, and the dreamer fled, leaving him 
once more very much of a boy. 

" Isn't sh-she r-r-ripping, j-just ? " he said. 

" Who ? " asked Stephen. 

" Why ! M-Miss Helen, for s-sure," he said, as though 
there were no other woman in the whole room. 
" I — I — 1 1-love her." 

" You love her, eh ? " 

" S-s-sure ! Don't y-you ? *' 

" I ! you funny little chap, how can I know ? I've 
only met her twice." 

Then he suddenly remembered that he had met her 
three times that very day, and the blood mounted to his 
cheeks unbidden ; and Bob saw it. 

" You d-d-do ! " he said mischievously. 

**Hush!" exclaimed Stephen, in so solemn a voice 
that Bobbie rippled with ill-suppressed laughter, which 
seemed on the point of bursting out later in the evening 
whenever Stephen chanced to look at him. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE TEA-PARTY 

A Northumbrian tea-party is an original and amaz- 
ing invention for the nurture and entertainment of the 
human animal. Where else outside the boundaries of 
Northumbria can you regale yourself on hot buttered 
tea-cakes at a public table ? Where else — ? ah ! but I 
forget. I should have written in the imperfect past; 
for with the clever march of civilisation Northumbria 
has kept so uncertain step that now her tea-parties are 
neither of the past, nor yet of the present ; but a curious, 
uninteresting medley of both. Since the advent of that 
strange being, the public baker, and the still stranger 
belief in the essential ladylikeness of white hands and 
faces, even the tea-cake is fast becoming a fable, with 
which cruelly reminiscent mothers whet the appetites 
of their children, before dealing out those heavy disks 
of dough called tea-cakes to-day. 

Here and there, in a country house, one may still join 

in a laughing, hearty toast to the vanishing tea-cake. 

If one has a friend whose mother is old, or whose 

grandmother still sits on the hardwood settle by the 

hearth, one may yet eat of true home-made tea-cakes 

and spice-loaf, and drink elderberry syrup and cleat 
F 65 
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wine. But, for the most part, the Thursby lass has for- 
gotten, or has never learned, the arts and devices of her 
grandame which made the tea-parties of the past unlike 
those of any other part of England. The lads and 
lassies of to-day think that hot tea-cakes are a luxury, 
but the lads and lassies of the days when Stephen 
Austin lived and preached in Thursby knew them to be 
a necessity. Oh, that an inspired poet could be found 
who would sing for us the dirge of the vanished tea-cake ! 

As Helen passed into the schoolroom with her father, 
the clatter of plates and the happy chatter of young 
voices seemed to her a not unpleasing contrast to the 
solemnity and reserve habitually associated with the 
chapel she had just left. Here, at least, everybody 
could be natural, she thought ; not having yet discovered 
the naturalness of worship. The good-humoured bustle 
of the little crowd soothed her, and gave her back the 
sense of fellowship which somehow she had lost in her 
disquieting attempt to congratulate the new minister; 
and she watched with secret amusement the innocent 
and undisguised pairing of sweethearts, which is not the 
least legitimate and delightful occupation of such a 
place and hour. Ben and Betty, Tom and Pollie, must 
so arrange matters that they shall sit at a table together, 
or that tea-party will not be a success for them to talk 
about when a sudden pause occurs in their love-making 
on some future evening. So Ben sought for his Betty, 
and Pollie looked shyly around for her Tom; and 
Helen, standing for a moment or two at her father's 
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side, watched the eager comedy, and — thought of 
Stephen. 

The Lady Lucinda did not mar the tea-party by her 
aristocratic presence, her sense of duty being amply 
satisfied by attending the ordination service. 

" I really cannot stand those salt-and-pepper suits and 
odious blue ties, Henry," she had said to her husband. 
"And Fd faint if I stayed in that stifling tea-room five 
minutes." 

"Very well, Lucinda," assented her husband. 

So she drove home immediately after the service, and 
wrote an amusing account of it to her "family," at 
Dobell Hall, — a family which reached no further back 
than her grandfather, "Black Snowball," as the third 
George nicknamed him, who had earned his title by 
some discreditable service which had benefited that 
memorable, mean, and obstinate monarch. 

Unless, indeed, her husband missed her, nobody did ; 
for great and small were soon too busy eating and drink- 
ing, and making compliments, to think of any absent ones. 

Helen attended to the needs of the ministers who had 
assisted at the ordination, and she found, as she confided 
to Joseph Freeman, the linen draper, they could eat as 
much as the farm lads. 

"Why not, Miss Helen? They must have fuel for 
their brains, you know," he suggested mildly. 

" Brains, Mr. Freeman ! " The inflection puzzled him. 

" Why, yes. Miss Helen, I think so," and the little 
man gave renewed attention to the slicing of the beef 
for which Helen was waiting. 
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"I thought oatmeal and fish were brain food," said 
Helen, as she started for the parsons' table with a huge 
plate of beef. 

At that moment Stephen and little Bob entered 
the schoolroom. The peculiar hush that fell on the 
people for an instant told Helen that Mr. Austin had 
come ; and although she did not turn round, as Pollie or 
Betty might have done, she was none the less thrillingly 
conscious of his presence. Had any suspicious person 
peered into her face, a slight accession of colour might 
have been discerned. But of course the exertion of 
carrying so large a plate of beef was sufficient to 
account for that. Perhaps it did. 

Now, although Helen Faucit did not see Stephen, 
Deacon Flatt did ; and as he watched the man and boy 
from his corner, his face darkened strangely. Thomas 
Piatt lived in a corner. If you called to see him in his 
own house, which was built at the comer of his stone- 
yard, you would invariably find him sitting in a comer 
of the parlour. It was confidently asserted that he pre- 
ferred to build at the comers of the streets. He had a 
corner pew in Zion Chapel, and he never sat firmly and 
squarely on any chair, but twisted himself into it cor- 
nerwise. " Corner *' Piatt some irreverent youths had 
dubbed him, and the nickname, so appropriate for once, 
had stuck to him. At this tea-meeting he had chosen 
the inner corner of an L-shaped table. He would much 
have preferred the outside one, but then his back would 
have been toward the door, and the advantage which cor- 
ners seemed to afford him would have been lost. He 
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appeared to walk through life with an eternal necessity 
laid upon him of seeing in more than one direction at a 
glance. So now, from his comer, he saw Stephen and 
Bob enter, and his face darkened, as I have written. 

Helen saw the dark antagonism which had overspread 
the deacon's florid face, and meant to question him, but 
just as she reached his corner Stephen and Bobbie ar- 
rived there also. Stephen noticed how suddenly the 
little lad's laughter died away at the sight of Deacon 
Piatt, and the quiet change of sides, by which Bob put 
Stephen between himself and the deacon, perplexed him. 

"Good evening, Mr. Piatt!" he said, and held out 
his hand for the plate of beef which Helen was carrying. 
It amused her afterward to recollect how readily she 
had relinquished her burden to him. 

" Ah ! good evening, young sir. May I add to the 
congratulations ? ** Deacon Piatt had risen in his cor- 
ner, and he bowed his head meekly before the minister. 
But there was something so artificial in both the tone 
and the gesture that the friendly words which sprang 
to Stephen's lips were choked back again. 

" Thank you," he said quietly, then turned to Helen 
and asked if late comers were allowed the privilege of tea. 

" We are nearly famished. Bob and I," he said. " You 
see, we were down the Sand-beds, and that's a hunger- 
giving place." 

" You have a plate of beef in your hand, Mr. Austin," 
said Helen. "Isn't that enough for two persons?" 
Then she blushed deeply, for little Bob was holding 
three fingers up behind Stephen's back. 
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"Why, SO I have!" replied Stephen, laughing. 
"Where has it to go?" 

So these three moved up the long schoolroom to- 
gether, watched by many loving and admiring eyes, and 
by the inexplicable, evil eyes of Deacon Thomas Piatt. 

At the head of another table sat Sarah, Jonathan 
Clarke's " princess," as he had called her ever since a 
certain notable sermon by a Lowden preacher on Abra- 
ham's wife ; and, as might have been foretold, it was 
crowded with young men. Of Jonathan's two daugh- 
ters, both of whom had been educated away from home, 
Isobel, the elder, was a tall, white, and stately girl, albeit 
a farmer's daughter. Dignified and somewhat reserved 
in manner, with what the country people called "a 
boordin' schooil luik " about her, she was a girl hard to 
approach. But, as her father said of her, and as one 
brave fellow was to find out some day, if one only got 
through the hedge that surrounded her he would find him- 
self in a summer garden. All of which goes to prove, 
if you will have a moral, that one should never judge a 
garden by its hedge. 

It did not need a wise man, nor yet the son of a wise 
man, to discover that it was not Isobel who attracted the 
bevy of young men to the table. Where one man looked 
at her for more than a moment, ten men looked at her 
sister. Jennie was a small, red-cheeked, blue-eyed, full- 
lipped lassie, with whom half the farm lads, and not a 
few town lads, were most desperately in love ; and whom 
— let the confession be made — a great number of them 
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had kissed. Lovable, warm-hearted, frivolous Jennie, 
how often were you kissed, by mere and hedge ; in open 
daylight, and under the tender shining of the moon ! 
How nearly you were kissed to your undoing ! 

On this evening there was an anxious, furtive look in 
Jennie's eyes which, to the ever watchful Isobel, spoke 
of some disturbing secret; yet she was never so gay, 
never so apparently light-hearted. Laughing, flirting, 
jesting, pouting, never five minutes in one mood, nor 
with one man : that was Jennie Clarke at the tea-meet- 
ing. For, in the bosom of her dress she bore a burning 
letter which had been thrust into her hand as she en- 
tered the schoolroom. How she hated the man who 
had given it to her. But, ah, God ! how she loved the 
man who had sent it ! If only he would find a more re- 
spectable messenger ! Seemingly, it never entered her 
curly head that a " more respectable *' man would not be 
concerned in so disreputable a business. Although the 
fact of receiving such letters seemed no great sin in Jen- 
nie's eyes, the ugly leer with which the hostler of the 
" Brown Cow " handed them to her troubled her con- 
siderably; and the sting in Levi Lupton's manner 
surely rankled this night. She felt it beneath the letter 
which lay on her warm, throbbing bosom. It did what 
the letters had never done, — it lowered her in her own 
eyes. So she chattered with a volubility, and laughed 
with an artificial vivaciousness, which she fondly hoped 
might cover any signs of her inward disquietude. But 
the keen, loving eyes of Isobel had seen the flash of an- 
noyance and anxiety on Jennie's face when she entered 
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the room ; and now, while she talked with young Frank 
Foster, the lawyer's clerk, Isobel followed with sad eyes 
her apple-cheeked sister who flitted among the young 
men like a flame-struck moth. 

But all things must have an end, and presently the 
country people began to make ready for their return. 
Jennie had promised, vaguely to be sure, no less than 
four young men, that if she could she would walk home'; 
knowing very well that her father would insist on her 
taking her place in the newly painted dog-cart. At 
eight o'clock the male quartette stood scowling on the 
doorstep, each unconscious of the others' interest, and 
trying unsuccessfully to look indifferent as Jennie 
climbed up beside her sister on the back seat. Just as 
the cart began to move Jennie blew a kiss from the tips 
of her fingers, which, as it reached the quartette, broke 
into dainty fragments ; so that a tiny quarter of a tiny 
unconsidered kiss fell to the portion of each of those 
love-sick men, who went to bed that night firmly assured 
that the whole was meant for him: so has man been 
deceived since ever the world began ! 

A little later Stephen Austin parted from Helen 
Faucit in the manner already related. And when all 
the country lay asleep, Stephen and Helen, with the 
river and the town between them, sat by their windows 
gazing at the stars, and thinking of the day that was so 
reluctant to depart from their hearts. And — 

*^ Deeply y deeply into the night 
Cut the sword of dawn. '^ 
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OF LOVE AND RELIGION 




CHAPTER I 

STEPHEN AND HELEN 

The parish church, gray and old, is the chief surviv- 
ing witness to the antiquity of Thursby-on-the-Swift, 
and a source of solemn pride to the people ; even the 
dissenters curiously claiming ownership in its fire-scarred 
walls. It stands on an enclosed knoll quite apart from 
the surrounding buildings, as becomes a church built by 
men who held tenaciously to monastic notions of sanc- 
tity. As any one can see, who will take a little trouble 
to examine the chancel, the arch above the north door, 
or the ancient crosses now in the baptistery, it is of in- 
dubitable Saxon origin. For many years those crosses 
were hidden behind the coarse plastering of a clerical 
" restorer," whose passion for restoration was vandalic ; 
but they were rediscovered, with other interesting monu- 
ments, through the godly labours of another vicar, 
whose knowledge of all antiquarian matters is remem- 
bered with gratitude by the enlightened ones to this 
day. 

Two other churches are mentioned by more or less 
honourable historians as having occupied the same spot 
where " All Saints *' now rears its weatherbeaten steeple. 

75 
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The first, a wooden structure, owed its existence to the 
missionary zeal of Paulinus, being indeed one of the 
earliest churches erected in the kingdom. Our pagan 
ancestors, protesting against the intrusion of a new 
religion in the most effective manner within their knowl- 
edge, set fire to its walls and supposed that they had 
put an end to the impertinence of the strange priests. 
Sometime afterward, Wilfrid the Good, who seems to 
have had a great love for the dales of the Swift, built a 
second church, this time of stone, which suffered like 
so many other northern buildings at the hands of the 
rapacious Constantine, King of the Scots, he also using 
fire for his unholy work. Then the pious Odo, whom 
nothing could daunt, followed the example of his breth- 
ren and built a third church upon the foundations of 
the second. And although it has since been enlarged 
several times, the old foundations and dimensions can 
still be traced for the curious in such matters ; and the 
aged verger will point out to you the marks of Constan- 
tine's torches in the oldest portions of the present 
church. 

Stephen Austin learned all this, and much more 
that I have not set down here, a few weeks after his 
settlement in Thursby. Some of it he read for himself 
on the walls of the church, the rest was told to him 
one late, gray afternoon. 

He had strolled into the old church, weary and 
dejected ; all day he had been restless and preoccupied, 
unable to give his mind to his immediate work. Some- 
thing out of the past had haunted him, pressed heavily 
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upon him, and that melancholy which seemed to be 
the gift of his forefathers had claimed him for its own. 
And now, the sense of having witnessed so many dis- 
turbing things come to naught which the old, gray 
walls wrought in him, brought a certain tranquillity 
to his mind, and eased, if only a little, the pain at his 
heart. " I am still the house of God," it seemed to say 
to him. "Though storms and wars have striven to 
undo me, though evil men have set fire to my walls 
and mailed men have profaned my aisles and broken 
my altars, I am still here, and still the house of God." 
And was not he still a child of God? Why, then, 
should he be so disquieted ? Why think that God had 
forsaken him because His ways were past finding out ? 
Some day he would know to the full why this sorrow 
had been given to him, meanwhile — "Hope thou in 
God," he read on a memorial tablet to some fifteenth- 
century saint. It was a veritable word of life flashed to 
him from the tombs. It arrested the melancholy prog- 
ress of his thought, turned it in another direction, and 
he gazed at the tablet for some moments, weighing its 
significance for him: for him who had dared to hope 
so little. 

In the midst of his ponderings he heard a light step 
behind him, and turning about he found himself face 
to face with Helen Faucit They had met on several 
occasions since that royal May-day, but the very evi- 
dent restraint in her bearing toward him had sorely 
puzzled the innocent Stephen, unversed in the subtle 
ways of love with a maid. But now her greeting 
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was SO frank and cheery that it satisfied even his hungry 
heart. 

" I wondered how long it would be before you dis- 
covered this old church," she said, after the first 
salutations. 

" You wondered ! *' Stephen nearly wrecked the 
conversation at the start. " I didn't know you ever 
took the trouble to wonder about me." 

"Didn't you?" The inflection was mordant. "I 
was speaking about the church, Mr. Austin." 

" About the church ! Ah ! " What an abominable 
habit he had of repeating one's words, thought Helen. 
"I beg your pardon. What was it you were saying 
about it?" 

"I was saying that — that — at least, I implied that — 
that — " she was confused, this quick-witted woman. 

" It was very ancient," suggested Stephen, so accom- 
modatingly, that Helen did not know whether he was 
stupid or subtle. But she jumped at his suggestion, 
and was on firm ground again. 

As they walked about the church she told him its 
history, much more lengthily than I have done, for 
Thursby history and legends — those fascinating folk- 
tales which lie just beyond the province of history, and 
which are greater and lovelier than it — were her 
special delight. Every little while she saw Stephen's 
eyes turn in the direction of the saint's tomb at which 
she had found him, and there was a look in them that 
quickened her curiosity ; so gradually she led him back 
to it 
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" There's a pitiful story connected with that inscrip- 
tion," she said, pointing to the four words which had 
so aided Stephen a few minutes before. 

" Tell it to me," he said. 

They sat down on the chancel steps with the tablet 
in sight, and Helen told Stephen the following little 
tale, as the gray afternoon reached out long arms and 
caught at the sable skirts of distant night. 

There had been a secret in the saint's life before he 
married, Helen said, a secret around which shame of 
some sort lurked. One ill-favoured day his wife stum- 
bled upon a wayward bit of knowledge concerning it, 
and presently demanded of her husband the rest, which 
he steadfastly refused to her. High words followed, 
for my lady was of exacting temper and choleric withal. 
But no further knowledge could she gain. She knew 
enough to fire a train of evil suspicions, and what 
would have arrested those suspicions would have 
started more disastrous ones in another direction: at 
least, so the good saint thought, and he remained 
silent. But the lady's curiosity was aroused; and 
curiosity and suspicion are twin devils, esurient and 
clamant. 

"You are afraid to tell me/* she said, at last, scorn- 
fully. 

"Yes," he assented, "I am afraid." 

" Because the guilt of it is yours ? " 

" No, it is not mine." 

"Whose then?" 
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" I cannot say." 

" Cannot ! " The lady seemed to grow taller in her 
indignation. " Then I know what to believe." 

In the bitterness of her wounded spirit, and in the 
insulted pride of her narrow righteousness, the lady 
left her husband and returned to her father's house ; 
and there she stayed for fifteen years, nor would she 
see her husband, she announced, unless he came to 
clear the mystery. 

Then her father was stricken by some sore disease, 
and when he lay a-dying he told his daughter certain 
solemn things belonging to the far past, by which she 
learned that the guilt she had, with such readiness, 
cast upon her husband belonged of right to her father 
— a father who had known for fifteen long years the 
cause of his daughter's return, and had said no word. 

In the agony of her contrition, she fled to her hus- 
band, only to find that he also lay in the extremity of 
death. She received his forgiveness, and in his last 
laboured breath he whispered to her that he had al- 
ways hoped in God to right him. And the two men 
who had kept silence all those years — the one a noble, 
the other a shameful, silence — entered the unknown 
the same night. When the husband and the father 
were buried, the woman had that tablet placed over the 
wronged man's tomb and spent her remaining days in 
penitent deeds of charity. 

"It's a commonplace tale," said Helen, as she ended; 
" but so pitiful." 
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"Yes, it's very pitiful, and — perhaps common," said 
Stephen, dreamily. 

It seemed to Helen that he had been strongly af- 
fected by that old-world tragedy of mistrust; for he 
lingered about the tomb and made curious comments 
on the story. 

" She couldn't have loved him deeply," he said, " or 
she would never have gone from him." 

" But she flew to him as soon as she knew that he 
was innocent." 

"There's no merit in that." He spoke almost 
harshly. " She should have stayed by him." 

"Innocent or guilty?" Helen felt herself drawn 
into argument. 

" To what else could a man look for refuge if not to 
his own wife? Besides, did he not say the guilt was 
not his ? " 

" But how could she know ? " questioned Helen. 

" If she loved ! " 

"Oh, she must have loved, for she went back to 
him." 

"Yes, she went back after fifteen lonely and bitter 
years." 

" Well ! was not that a proof of love ? " 

"A proof of love! No. It was bare justice — al- 
most injustice by its tardiness." 

"I'm afraid I would have done the same thing," 
said Helen, more for love of argument than from any 
real feeling on the question. 

" You would ? " 
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His tone startled her, and as she glanced at him she 
saw a ghastly pallor spread over his face. He was 
looking toward the tomb. 

" There should be no secrets between man and wife/* 
she asserted, feeling a curious compulsion of defence. 

" Not if the secret touches another's reputation ? " 

" No." 

" Must men then always lay their hearts quite naked 
before the woman whose love seems the one thing on 
earth to be desired ? " 

It was a strange question, and seemed to Helen to 
have vague relations with something outside the story. 

" Of what use is love otherwise ? ** she asked, after 
a pause. 

"To awaken trust," he responded. 

"But if once a harrowing suspicion, such as that 
woman knew, takes possession of the mind, what re- 
mains for one to do, Mr. Austin.?*' 

"Love and still love. For perfect love casteth out 
fear.** Then he added hastily : " I know that refers to 
high things. Miss Helen, but all love must be the same, 
I think.** 

There was something behind the conversation, the 
nature of which Helen could not divine, but her intui- 
tion proclaimed that it had to do with Stephen him- 
self, and she felt a growing uneasiness. She made an 
effort to end the conversation, or at least to direct it 
into new channels. 

" Well,** she exclaimed, laughing nervously. " What 
solemn fools we are, dissecting a musty problem over 
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three hundred years old ! I only hope nothing of the 
kind will ever happen to me. I wouldn't know what 
to do/' 

" May you never need to know ! " he said sadly, 
then asked some trivial question concerning the age of 
the arch under which they were standing. 

That night, long after Helen Faucit had forgotten 
the conversation and her surmisings thereon in sleep and 
dreams, Stephen Austin sat in his little study at Rose 
Cottage, listening to the murmur of the Swift and trying 
to silence the insistent hum of his own thoughts. 

During those first weeks of his ministry in Thursby, 
the new cares of the church had left but little margin 
for any serious thoughts of love. If he had thought 
of Helen at all, it was only to put her away from him 
the next moment, for it had not seemed likely that she 
would ever deeply affect the course of his life. But, 
now, the meeting in the church and the curious story 
Helen had told him revealed the presence of love, and 
he sat dismayed at the sight. They lived in different 
worlds, this student of books, and the daughter of Henry 
Faucit, Esq., of Belmont House ; and the house loomed 
large in Stephen's vision as he sat in his study that 
night. A little manse seemed to him an impossible 
exchange. He tried to fancy her there, but his powers 
forsook him, left him stranded in it, with only his books 
for company. 

Some curious writers assert that love thinks not in 
this manner, that high degree and low degree are a 
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vanity in its all-subduing presence, that it considers 
neither castles nor cottages, being wholly contented 
with its own devices. All of which may be very true 
when once love has undisputed sovereignty. But young 
love, timid and half afraid, beating upon the doors of 
the heart, must be content for a little while to rule inter- 
mittently, at odd, unwatchf ul moments ; and, as yet, love 
had not been enthroned in the heart of Stephen Austin. 
It was still knocking at the door, or had, let me say, 
just lifted the latch ; and that afternoon's conversation 
had revealed its presence there. 

So love stood with lifted latch on the threshold of 
Stephen Austin's heart ; and he contemplated for some 
moments the possibility of possession. Then painful 
memories rushed back upon him like a flood, and he 
knew that he could not bid love enter. He could not 
suddenly dissociate himself from the past which held 
for him a secret and a vow. 

But how beautiful love seemed to Stephen that July 
night ! how surpassing all his imaginings ! It crept 
close to him, seductively challenging him to open his 
heart. Yet Stephen had been trained in too severe a 
school to be false to his vow at the first onslaught. He 
knew that love must stand outside for the present, and, 
it might be, forever. "Hope thou in God," he mur- 
mured softly ; but there was no thrill in his heart, for 
with the words the sudden remembrance that the old 
saint was dying when at last God answered, chilled 
him, and he shuddered apprehensively. And once 
more there came to him that sense of kinship with 
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the gray-haired moderator who had gone through life 
silent and alone. Were God's movements always so 
slow and past finding out ? he wondered. 

Yet, half an hour later, Stephen Austin took a sprig 
of oak, now a little faded, from a leather letter-case 
which he carried about with him, looked at it, then laid 
it by his pillow. So inconsistent is a mystic in love 1 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MAKING OF AN ENEMY 

Upon Stephen Austin such apparently trivial incidents 
as the meeting and conversation with Helen, recorded 
in the previous chapter, had the effect of some great 
religious experiences, driving his thoughts inward, and 
so multiplying those moments of not too robust retro- 
spection which had become more frequent in the stifling 
intellectual atmosphere of Thursby-on-the-Swif t. Always 
recognising his tendency to melancholy as not altogether 
admirable, he had cultivated a certain good-humoured 
externality in his contact with those toward whom he 
felt drawn which, while preventing any close revelation 
of his personality, won for him some friends who might 
have been repelled by an impression of sombreness, and 
acted as a relief to his own thoughts. But it seemed to 
him, on recollection, the morning after his encounter 
with Helen, that he had drifted into more intimate 
speech than his habit was ; and the recollection disturbed 
him, and made him a prey to the depressing influences 
of a dull morning. 

He did not know how much he had actually said or 

implied concerning himself, and he imagined the worst. 

What haunted him most, however, was the disquieting 
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impression that he must have appeared to Helen as 
sentimentally angling for her sympathy ; and what would 
be her dispassionate opinion of him on reflection ? The 
question leaped from him. He saw himself debased 
before her, which is a sufficient indication of his mental 
condition as he endeavoured to concentrate his thoughts 
on his studies that morning. 

The growing consciousness of a difference between 
himself and the congregation of Zion Chapel accentu- 
ated that aloofness of spirit against which he had so 
constantly to fight. Transplanted suddenly from the 
free intellectual life of a German university into the 
midst of a people who had been rooted and grounded 
in the fatalistic forms of thought which characterised 
those illogical successors of Calvin, Stephen had slowly 
discovered — as all men of genuinely independent vision 
do, soon or late — that his teaching made for him ene- 
mies as well as friends. The progressive thought for 
which he spoke had scarcely been heard at that time in 
the pulpits of England, except in a scattered few which 
stood so manifestly apart from the churches considered 
orthodox that they were spoken of with religious horror, 
or with undisguised religious contempt. It was whis- 
pered here and there among students in college class- 
rooms, it was on occasion cautiously advanced by a rare 
theological professor ahead of his fellows ; but neither 
in college nor in church was there any of that reverent 
freedom of speech to which Stephen had been accus- 
tomed in those student days which now seemed so far 
behind him. 
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There were times when Stephen spoke in Zion Chapel 
with a naked bravery that astounded the slow-thinking 
portion of his hearers. Except to a few tender and 
compassionate souls, — theTumbuU sisters, Joseph Free- 
man, Henry Faucit, and a few others, — souls so much 
aware of the presence of the Divine in man that no 
revelation of the unbounded love of God could seem 
to them unwarranted, Stephen's insistent inclusion of 
every man, saint and sinner alike, in the influences 
of that love, seemed rank heresy, and his refusal to 
limit the power of God to the little province of earth 
an exceedingly lax morality. That any man could de- 
sire to do good or to be good, save as such desire 
sprang from an unwholesome fear of the rod, was, to 
those stern and simple folk, an inconceivable idea. To 
them, the gospel of Mercy could only be a gospel 
to such as became participants in certain emotional 
processes set agoing at the revival which had occurred 
with remarkable periodicity for twenty-five years every 
October and November, and which had been distin- 
guished by lurid descriptions of a Dantean hell, from 
which men were urged to flee. That anybody could be 
converted at any other time, or through any other mo- 
tive than fear, was a contingency the worshippers had 
never entertained. 

So when young Frank Foster, after a sermon on 
"The Door of Hope," expressed a desire to publicly 
confess his faith, and become a member of Christ's 
visible church, it made a mild sensation among those 
order-loving people. 
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The deacons' meeting, at which Frank Foster's ap- 
plication for membership came up for discussion, was 
held the evening after Stephen's conversation with 
Helen in " All Saints." But when he entered the ves- 
try, there was no sign about him of that melancholy 
which had harassed him and clung to him through the 
greater part of the day like an ill-bred, dull-witted ac- 
quaintance who knows not when to go. For, however 
weak Stephen Austin might appear to himself before 
the disquieting spectres of his mind, the actual presence 
of visible difficulties nerved him, wrought in him the 
confidence he so much lacked when alone; and his 
greatest victories had often been plucked from situa- 
tions which would have daunted many men who con- 
sidered themselves his superiors in both courage and 
resource. So this night he was eager and alert, antici- 
pating a conflict. Rumour had been busy with hints of 
Deacon Piatt's possible opposition to the candidate, and 
the disaffected portion of the congregation had made 
him their champion. 

When Frank Foster's name was mentioned, and 
Stephen had read the letter to the church, — a sincere, 
manly confession of sin and of his changed attitude and 
purpose, — Deacon Piatt rose, and asked at what re- 
vival the young man had been converted. There had 
not been one in Thursby, to his knowledge, for seven 
months. As far back as he could reckon, nobody had 
ever been admitted into the church at a July deacons' 
meeting. It was an unheard-of thing. It would be 
more seemly of the young man to wait till the next 
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revival. He didn't believe in this new-fangled way of 
shirking the public penitent form. What had converted 
him, anyway ? 

Stephen replied that it was God who had converted 
the young man. He was a child of God, as were all 
men, but now he had come to the full knowledge of 
the fact He (Stephen) believed the young man to be 
deeply in earnest. His conversation after the sermon 
which had moved him to speak of himself was in every 
respect satisfactory. He proposed that Frank Foster 
should be admitted into communion with the church of 
God in Zion Chapel. 

" May I ask to which sermon you allude, sir } " 
Deacon Piatt was on his feet again. His hooked nose 
seemed to extend as if it were an actual weapon of 
offence, and his eyes rolled so swiftly in their sockets 
that, as the little linen draper said afterward, you could 
almost hear them roll. 

" The one on * The Door of Hope,* " answered Ste- 
phen, quietly. 

" That thing about Achan ! " exclaimed Deacon Piatt, 
in high contempt. "There wasn't enough gospel in 
that to save a midge. Why, there wasn't no gospel at 
all in it," he continued, forgetful of his grammar. 
"You left the door open through all eternity." 

"Well! I thought that was very good gospel, Mr. 
Piatt — the best of good news," replied Stephen. "It. 
touched Frank in both heart and conscience." 

" You must read another Bible than mine," the dea- 
con answered. " I've heard lots of complaints about 
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that very sermon, — I have that. I know, Mr. Chah"- 
man," he addressed Deacon Faucit, " there's a good deal 
of dissatisfaction abroad about the theology of Zion 
pulpit these days, and we deacons bear the brunt of all 
complaints." 

" I haven't heard of it, Mr. Piatt," said Deacon Faucit. 

" Nor I," chimed in the linen draper. 

"Well, I have; and more than enough," said Piatt, 
sitting down and crossing his legs. 

Jonathan Clarke had sat throughout the dialogue ill 
at ease, with interlaced fingers, twisting his thumbs, now 
in, now out, with nervous rapidity. At last he stood up. 

" We're nut 'ere to put t' parson on treeal," he began, 
in his broadest dialect. " I voat as we get to business. 
An' I saay 'at young Foster is a reet gooid lad, an' we 
sal be a' the better for a bit o* his gooidness amang us." 

"Of course you'll say so," assented Deacon Piatt, 
complacently. 

" An' why sud I saay it, more nor onybody else ? " 
asked he. 

"Your daughter, we know — " 

"I'll thenk ye to leave me dowter's name aloan," 
interrupted Jonathan, angrily. " It's nowt to thee." 

For a moment or two Jonathan glared at the mason in 
his corner, then suddenly turned to Mr. Faucit. 

" I beg yer paardon, sir," he said. " I fergot misel' 
an' mi' Lord. I second Mr. Austin's moation 'at t* 
young feller be admitted into t' church." 

But " Corner " Piatt was on his feet again. He begged 
all their pardons, he said, but he was very jealous for 
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the Lord's church. Mr. Foster might be a very amiable 
young fellow, and their minister an exceptionally clever 
preacher; but it seemed to him that Mr. Austin had 
already made a great mistake in regard to the young 
man, and it behooved them, as guardians of the church, 
to go softly in so great a matter. There was enough 
criticism flying about, as it was ; and, for his part, he 
wanted more light before he voted. Then he sat down 
again. 

"Fm quite willing to give what light I can,*' said 
Stephen. "We have no wish, I think, to push Mr. 
Foster through without the customary consideration. 
But I don't see on what it is you require light." 

"Before Mr. Piatt speaks," said Deacon Faucit, 
"I wish to say that we can only listen to specific 
charges. Now, Mr. Piatt." 

" I've nothing against the young man," assented 
Deacon Piatt. " It is for the purity of our theological 
standards that I speak. Mr. Austin said that the young 
man was a child of God, like the rest of men. Now I 
say that, according to the Book, and according to Zion's 
deed creed, he is nothing of the sort." 

"Whose child is he, then?" interrupted Stephen, in 
amazement. 

" Whose child, sir ? " The deacon repeated the ques- 
tion in the tone of one who pities his opponent's 
ignorance. "Why, the devil's, of course, until he's 
converted." 

" We're getten* dahn deep na, at ony rate," ejaculated 
Jonathan. 
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"The devirs!" echoed Stephen. "How then can 
God ever be his father, Mr. Piatt ? " 

" By adoption, of course." Then Deacon Piatt flung 
Saint Paul's most abused text full into Stephen's face. 

" Then a man never is, in any real sense, a child of 
God. He is only an alien adopted by God, and still a 
child of the devil. A man cannot have two fathers, 
Mr. Piatt" 

" Can't he, indeed ? " The deacon seemed in danger 
of defeat, so he seized his last weapon of defence — 
sarcasm. " I suppose you think yourself to have been 
always a child of God." 

" Always," said Stephen, with emphasis. 

" Other folk may be allowed other opinions, then. I 
stand by Paul." 

" He owt t' be much obliged to ye," said Jonathan 
Clarke, in a sort of stage whisper. 

Deacon Piatt sat down and remained silent for the 
rest of the evening, voting neither way when Frank 
Foster was admitted into the church. 

But Stephen Austin knew that he had made an 
enemy, or, rather, that an enemy had declared himself. 



CHAPTER III 

bob's nights and an afternoon 

In what manner little Bob Thornton won the heart of 
Stephen Austin the reader has already learned. As 
the days went by, the parson and the stammerer drew 
ever closer to each other. Bob's duties at the " Brown 
Cow/' except on Fridays, were not of such a nature as 
to keep him employed in the evenings, and it soon be- 
came noticeable that a great number of the lad's spare 
hours were spent in Stephen's company. The minister 
had even been known to decline a social invitation for 
no greater reason than that "it was one of Bob's 
nights." This was matter for much fireside scandal. 
For, while they prided themselves on their familiarity 
with a certain Book which dwells rapturously on the 
story of One who was born in a stable, there were not 
wanting those who thought, and whose silly tongues 
allowed them to say, that the minister lowered himself 
in the eyes of respectable persons (meaning themselves 
and their hearers) by associating with a common stable- 
boy. Perhaps we may be permitted to pity them, and 
pray that we may have read that story to better pur- 
pose. 
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" Bob's nights " were times of unadulterated delight. 
Stephen had taken upon himself the task of educating 
the lad in certain branches of learning which lay just 
beyond the boundaries of the ordinary day school ; and 
the winsome eagerness with which the little student 
sought after wisdom rejoiced the minister's heart. If 
any of those persons who buttressed their shining 
respectability by edifying criticisms of their pastor had 
been able to look into the window of his study on one 
of those "nights," they might have seen Bob and 
Stephen, sitting at a table, pondering the mighty prob- 
lems of Euclid ; or, perhaps Bob would be on the rug, 
cross-legged like a tailor, gazing eager-eyed into the 
face of his teacher, and listening to fascinating tales 
of Greeks, or of Romans, according as the last book 
lesson had been in the one language or the other. For 
in history Stephen never used books, preferring rather 
to tell the great stories that the ear might have work as 
well as the eye. Then, if the night was starlit, the two 
would stroll in the fields behind the cottage, and the 
lessons end with marvellous tales of Odin, or Thor, or 
the Queens of Asgard, or Loki and his fellows, or — 
what Bob liked best of all — Baldur and Nanna. Those 
were great nights for both of them. Bob was trans- 
ported into an enchanted region of gnomes and faeries, 
and Stephen was once more in his Surrey homestead, 
listening to his mother's voice, for she lived again in 
those tales of a mighty people. It would be difficult to 
say which of the two gained the more by this associa- 
tion, for, while Bob stood amazed and awed in this vesti- 
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bule of a new world, his enthusiasm acted on Stephen's 
introspective mind as a plunge into a clear, cold stream 
acts on a tired body. 

One Saturday afternoon they set out for a three-mile 
tramp to Reddy Woods. It was an afternoon of such 
glorious sunshine and merry melody — for every bird in 
every hedgerow was in full-throated song — that Bob 
said : " It w-would b-be a p-p-pity to be s-solemn on a 
d-day like this." And neither the parson nor the lad 
could have been charged by his worst enemy with 
solemnity. 

Farmer Clarke watched them as they raced past his 
fields on their way to the woods which stood about half 
a mile beyond his farm; and the sight gladdened his 
kindly eyes. 

" He's a gurt lad, that parson ! " he said to his wife 
the next evening. " Mebbe theer's mony anuther feller 
'at could praich abaht Rewbin as 'e did the mom ; but 
1*11 bet theer's nut anuther 'at could lake an' shaat wi' a 
kid laak Bobbie, an* carry sich a sarmon in 'is 'ead at t' 
same tawm. 'E's all theer, 'e is. Theer's sum meenis- 
ters '^t can praich reet enough, but, Sal, they can't laff ; 
an' sum on 'em can laff, but I'm danged if they've owt 
in t' top stoary. I laak a man 'at can boath praich an' 
laff — I dew soa ! " 

" Aye ! " assented his wife. " But I'm sadly doubtin' 
'at theer's other fowk 'at doan't. He luiks monstrous 
doalful 'is-sel' at tawms." 

But Stephen and Bob, blissfully unconscious of the 
eyes of the farmer, sped on toward the woods. For a 
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few hours Stephen had banished all thoughts that bred 
sorrow ; and even the morrow's sermon was not in his 
head that afternoon, — at least, the compartment in 
which it lay was fast locked for a time. 

" What colour is an oak tree, Bob ? " he asked, sud- 
denly, as they passed the farmhouse and slackened to a 
walk. 

" Green," answered Bob, promptly. 

" Look, then ! " Stephen pointed to the fringe of the 
woods which the bend in the road had brought into 
view. 

" Why ! " cried Bob, gasping. " They're b-b-blue." 

" Wrong," said Stephen, gayly. 

" But th-they look b-blue," Bob replied, a little doubt- 
fully. 

" Now, there you're right. They do look blue. That's 
because we're a good way off, and the sun is shining 
straight through an almost pure atmosphere." 

Then followed an easy lesson in colour effects. Bob, 
loving the country as he did, had noted many of the 
things which Stephen pointed out to him, but had sim- 
ply put them down to his own fancy. To find that they 
were really colours, wrought on the manifold face of 
nature by light and atmosphere and dust particles, was 
to open a new world of beauty to the little fellow. 

He had still another vast world opened up to him that 
afternoon, for Stephen gave him his first lesson in botany. 
How they revelled in the fragrance and the wealth of the 
woods ! What wonderful things the minister seemed to 
know I How jolly it was to learn things in that way ! 

H 
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So the little lad thought as his heart and mind throbbed 
with the new knowledge that broke in upon him with 
every step he took. 

In after years, when Bob had grown to be a great man 
in the sight of God and of his little world, he looked back 
upon this single Saturday afternoon as a man looks back 
upon his day of regeneration. Yet it is certain that as 
long as they wandered about in the woods they neither 
thought nor spoke of anything which Bob would have 
called " s-s-solemn." 

But on the way home, both heartily tired, they came 
perilously near the solemnities. Stephen asked Bob if 
he liked his work at the " Brown Cow " ; and the lad 
expressed such excessive disgust at it that Stephen 
asked, in some surprise : " Why does your father allow 
you to go there, then } " 

Bob had always spoken of his father with great reluc- 
tance; and the reserve had puzzled Stephen, more 
perhaps than he would have admitted to himself. 

" F-f -father is co-co-coming to hear you p-preach 
t-t-to-morrow,** said Bob, discreetly edging away from 
the question. 

" Why hasn't he been before now .? ** 

" S-s-some p-people say he's an in-in-infidel," said Bob, 
in an apologetic tone. ** But he-he isn't, sir." 

" Fm quite sure he isn't," answered Stephen, knowing 
at last the source of his little friend's reserve. 

Bob brightened wonderfully, for he had not intended 
to make that statement. It had slipped out. 

" He d-doesn't go t-to church b-b-because, he s-says, 
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p-p-p-parsons don't always t-tell the t-truth." And the 
lad looked shyly up at Stephen. 

" About what, Bobbie ? " 

"TheB-Bible, sir/' 

That was daring, and Bob felt it to be so, and after a 
pause he said : " F-f-f ather gets m-me to read it ev-every 
night. He explains it w-w-wonderfuUy." 

" He does, does he ? There can't be much of an infi- 
del about him, then." 

They walked along together in silence for a while, 
then Bob said : — 

" We read Jo-Jo-Jonah 1-last night." 

" Jonah ! " The repetition was curiously abrupt. 

With a little more questioning, Stephen drew from 
Bob the story of their reading of Jonah. He discov- 
ered that the lad's father had done his own thinking, 
and reached conclusions which Stephen, in his foolish 
vanity, had imagined were confined to scholars. Bob 
told him that his father had said that it was not history, 
but neither was it a lie, as some men said. It was like 
one of those parables which Jesus told so often when 
he was upon the earth. 

" Did your father say what particular parable it was 
like } " asked Stephen, and waited for the answer with 
an impatience he could not explain. 

" Yes," said Bobbie. " The P-Prodigal Son." 

" Your father is right," said Stephen, in amazement. 
"I think you must take me to see him some day, 
Bobbie." 

"I will," said Bob. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AT ASHTON GRANGE 

One morning, about a fortnight after Stephen's 
tramp to Reddy Woods, Jonathan Clarke, coming in 
from the fields, found his house in a state of " topsy- 
turvydom,' ' as he called it. Chairs and tables were 
anywhere but where he was accustomed to see them, 
and a mighty bustle of cleaning greeted him at the 
very threshold. 

"Mind wheer tha's steppin'," cried the "princess" 
of the Grange, who stood in the middle of the room, 
superintending the work of her daughters. 

"Why, Sal, whativer's to do? It's noan Sunda* 
to-morrer." 

" Mebbe no," answered his wife, with an elated look 
in her eyes. " But t* parson's comin' to tea." 

"To-day?" 

" Aye I Why fur nut ? I ast 'im." 

" That's a' reet then," he replied cheerily. 

" I ast sumb'dy else," she said craftily. 

" Whoa ? " 

" Tha must wate an' see. What an enquirin' man ye 
are efter all these years ! " And she looked up at him. 

Jonathan remembered how, long years ago, she had 
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once boxed his ears because he had asked her if any- 
body had kissed her before they were married, and 
now, with a comical face, he put his hands over them. 
At which they both laughed. 

" What are you laughing at ? " asked Isobel. Then 
both the girls stopped to listen. 

" As' yer f eyther, lass," said the old lady. But Jon- 
athan had disappeared, and they heard his laughter in 
the yard. 

Jonathan Clarke's farm stood about a fair field's 
length from the road, and was approached by a wide 
lane of tall hawthorn bushes. When Jonathan brought 
his bride into it, more than thirty years before the date 
of this narrative, it was a single-story house of but three 
rooms; and the outhouses were huddled together at 
one end. But in two years great changes had been 
wrought. The outhouses had been pulled down and 
rebuilt sixty feet away, the dwelling-house had received 
a second story, and a fine yard of good, clean cobble- 
stones was laid down. Then Mistress Clarke planted 
a garden between the house and the road, which, at 
the time of this particular visit of Stephen, was rich 
and fragrant with many flowers. There was not a 
better-kept farm, nor yet a better-paying one, in all 
the countryside. 

As Stephen Austin came up the lane about four 
o'clock that afternoon, he thought there were few more 
pleasant sights in the valley than the little group of 
buildings with clean, wholesome lime-washed walls, and 
blue-slated roofs glistening in the merry sunlight. 
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There was no doubt of the regard in which the 
minister was held in Ashton Grange. From the 
jovial master down to the leaping collies, Stephen was 
always certain of a welcome. Even Jennie, so rarely 
now to be found in a happy mood, made timid attempts 
to open her heart to him. That something lay heavy 
on her mind Stephen knew, but as yet he had discov- 
ered no clew to its nature. Once he had ventured to 
ask Jonathan what was troubling his youngest daughter. 

" Why, lad, I scarce knaw," he replied. " Shoo puz- 
zles me sadly. Mebbe t' Lord's workin* at 'er.'* 

Indeed, the good people at Ashton Grange had lately 
grown a little afraid of the girl. They did not under- 
stand her, not even Isobel ; and we are always in some 
degree afraid of that which we do not understand. 
Her " queer takings on," as her father said, had become 
noticeable before Stephen's first visit to Thursby, and 
now she had grown reticent, gloomy, and capricious 
toward those at home. In what mood the morning 
would discover her no one could foretell, nor how long 
any one mood might last ; but day by day gloom gained 
upon her. She, who had been the cheeriest member of 
that little household, no longer sang at her work, and 
her silence was oppressive. There were occasional 
spells of gayety, but it was a gayety that had lost all its 
past simplicity and infectiousness ; a brilliant, reckless, 
artificial gayety, which was infinitely sadder, to the mind 
of her more equable sister, than her deepest despond- 
ency. The idea of Jonathan, that the Lord was troub- 
ling the soul of his little daughter, was shared by his 
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wife, but rejected by Isobel. Yet perhaps it was the 
right one, though the precise manner of the troubling 
was far other than the good farmer imagined. 

To-day Jennie seized an opportunity, when her mother 
and sister were absent from the parlour, to put a ques- 
tion to Stephen. 

'* Mr. Austin," she asked, almost breathlessly, " ought 
a girl to marry a man if her parents disapprove of him ? 
I've been reading a book in which a girl did so,'* she 
added hastily, as if afraid of her own voice. 

" How does the story end, Jennie ? " asked Stephen. 

" Badly," she confessed. 

" I thought so." 

" Then — " 

" Why, you see, I don't think she did right. There 
are times, Jennie, when a girl must act contrary to her 
parents' desires, but those times are very rare. Was it 
a moral objection they had against the man ? " 

" Yes," she admitted. And Stephen caught a slight 
hesitancy in the reply. 

" Why, my dear ! there could have been no question 
about it, then." 

" Ah ! " The exclamation opened a door into the 
girl's heart. It held both confession and dismay in the 
depths of it. And, as Stephen glanced toward her, she 
was gazing out of the window, and the look of pain and 
anxiety in her eyes aroused his quick sympathy. 

He was about to ask her for her own story, when all 
private conversation was abruptly ended by the entrance 
of her mother. 
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" Sakes alive, sir ! " she exclaimed. " Miss 'Elen's 
coomin* in 'er dog-cart. What can 'ave browt 'er to- 
daa ? I s'pose 1*11 'ave to as* 'er to tea. Yer doant 
maand ? " she added, innocently. 

" Certainly not. Why should I ? " asked Stephen, 
colouring. 

" Why, indead ? *' she said, hiding her mouth with her 
apron. " I'm just doiting." And out she bustled, tak- 
ing Jennie with her, to " see to things." ^ 

A few minutes later Stephen was astonished to hear 
the good wife's greeting to Helen Faucit in the yard. 

" I'm real glad 'at you've cum," she said, in a louder 
voice than she knew. " I was beginnin' to think sum- 
mat 'ad 'appened t' ye. Mr. Austin 'as just dropped^ in, 
an' I've ast 'im to stop t' tea. Yer doant maand, do ye .? " 

Stephen was so amazed at the good woman's unex- 
pected powers of deception that he did not hear Helen's 
answer. He smiled somewhat grimly, as the humour 
of the situation dawned upon him. But why had it 
been evoked at all ? Surely the farmer's wife had not 
read the secret of his heart, a secret which he himself 
scarcely ever dared to read. Perhaps she was only 
innocently meddling at match-making. There was re- 
lief in the thought, and he held to it. He would have 
had to cast it from him if he had seen the smile on 
Mistress Clarke's lips a few minutes later. 

" I'm no fooil," she siaiid to Isobel, in the safe retreat 
of the kitchen. "Ye sud ha' seen 'em boath blush, 
Isy. It wor as gooid as a circus. As red as poppies, 
lass — boath on 'em ! An' nawther on 'em thinks t* 
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Other wor ast. Na, Fm no fooil, lass, — nut a' inch o* 
me. 

Which was certainly the truth ; for whatever people 
may have said about Sarah Clarke, nobody ever said she 
was a fool. 

The tea was a great success, and the " princess '* of 
the Grange congratulated herself on her secret diplo- 
macy. Between them. Farmer Clarke and Stephen 
Austin kept the conversation at a proper level of non- 
sense, and even little Jennie forgot for a while the devil 
of care that sat by the door of her heart. Then, after 
tea, the talk became more serious. At some point of 
the conversation Stephen began to tell about his mother. 
He spoke of her simply, I think, for Helen's sake. He 
had a hunger in his heart for this beautiful golden-haired 
girl, and he wanted her to know something of the tru$ 
gentlewoman who had taught him to find God in the 
Surrey woods. Here was an opportunity fairly thrust 
upon him. In telling this little company of his mother, 
he couM speak of many things which would have embar- 
rassed him if he had been talking to Helen alone. He 
told them of his early days, of his mother's strange 
blending of pagan and Christian mysticism, of her belief 
that the Baldur of her forefathers was the northern 
prophecy of Christ, of the little things concerning her 
which will be found in other parts of this book ; and he 
ended with her promise to be with him in his every need. 

" Shoo mun ha' been a gooid wuman, yer mother," 
said Mrs. Clarke, wiping her eyes and adjusting her 
black lace cap. 
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" Yes, " said Stephen, " the very best. I've some 
work to do for her yet ; then I don't care how soon I 
see her again." 

" That sounds as though you want to die," said Helen ; 
and there was reproach in her voice. * 

" 'E's nut bahn to dee yet awhile, lass," said Jonathan, 
with an energy that made them all laugh, and banished 
the sadness which had fallen upon them. 

About six o'clock, Jonathan handed the Book to 
Stephen, who read the Twenty-third Psalm, after which 
they all knelt for prayer. It was the first time that 
Helen ever heard him pray out of the pulpit, and the 
manner of the prayer — its simplicity, its directness, its 
sense of trustfulness — was a revelation to her. One 
part of it stayed in her heart forever, and transfigured, 
by and by, her whole conception of Divine watchfulness. 

"Our Father," Stephen prayed, "we bless Thee that 
Thou seest us, for therein lies our security. If Thou 
didst not see us, we might wander on some strange road 
and be lost. But now, because Thou seest us. Thou 
wilt not let us wander far. Thou wilt call to us out of 
heaven Thy dwelling-place, and turn our feet into the 
right path. We have been afraid when we have re- 
membered that Thou didst look down upon us ; may we 
never be afraid again, O our Father. May it become 
an increasing joy unto us to know that Thou dost not 
leave us to our own devices. Continue to guide us with 
Thine eye ; then shall our feet never slide. . . ." 

To Jennie Clarke, as well as to rfelen Faucit, these 
simple words came with the force of a direct inspiration. 
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They had thought with something akin to terror of 
God's all-seeing eye. But here was one man to whom 
the fact of such oversight was the deepest joy of his life. 
It was the beginning of truer knowledge for them. 
Widely different as the needs of these two girls were, 
yet the same message found them both. To Helen, it 
came as an altogether liberating thought, freeing her 
from a sense of craven fear, and starting into activity 
emotions and surmisings which would shortly lead her 
into light. To Jennie, standing on the verge of a whirl- 
pool, wanting to plunge into its dizzy heart, yet shrinking 
from it, the message brought, not as yet a sense of relief, 
but a hope, faint and flickering, that deliverance might 
be found just there. She was not yet glad that God 
knew her altogether, for she did not yet know herself. 
She knew her sin, her wayward desires, but she had not 
recognised that her shrinking and feeble repugnance 
were also a real part of herself — the part most like God. 

Helen offered Stephen a seat in her dog-cart, whereat 
the good farmer's wife chuckled almost audibly. " I'm 
no fooil," she said again and again to herself. And 
when Isobel and Jennie were bidding the two visitors 
God-speed at the end of the lane, Sarah turned to her 
husband as they stood together by the yard gate watch- 
ing them. 

" What a fine pair yon' wod mak'. Eh ! Jonathan ? " 
she said. 

" Which } " he asked in afifected ignorance. " Aar 
tew dowters ? " 
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" No, ye gomeril. T' parson an' Miss 'Elen." 

"But shoo's noan convarted, lass. Ye wodn't ha' 
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"Mebbe shoo's nut," broke in his spouse, sarcas- 
tically. " I s'pose because shoo didna mak' a fooil on 
hersel' at t' penitent form when young Jawbones wor 
'ere 'at ye think shoo's noan convarted. God mun love 
'er if He loves onybody 'at iver wor." 

" But shoo doesna love God, which mak's a gurt dif- 
fer," he asserted obstinately. 

"'Ow d* ye knaw that, ye bletherhead .^ Dost ta 
niver read thi Booik ? " 

" Aye, lass ! " 

" Ca' up that text, then, abaat judgin', an' that ither 
'n' abaat t' sheap 'at didna* belang a' to one fold ; an' 
put thi 'and ower thi maath laak Job." 

" Mebbe tha's reet, mi princess. I wor only tryin' 
tha." 

" T' Lord bless *em if it 'appens soa ! " she said, gaz- 
ing toward them again. "Shoo's a reet bonny lass, 
an' 'e's a gooid mon." 

" Am^n ! " said Jonathan, fervently. 

So these two people were agreed on the same thing, 
as they had been so often agreed in their married life. 
For you are not to suppose that this princess did not 
love and respect her consort because she used the free 
and forcible vernacular of her time and station. Those 
words which may shock your overdelicate ears to-day 
were her words of endearment. Many years before this 
when Jonathan, as handsome a young buck as you could 
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find in two days' journey, proposed to her, she is re- 
ported on his authority as saying : " Tha gurt fooil ! " 
Then she put her red arms about his redder neck, while 
the moon discreetly entered a passing cloud. 

The language of a woman like Sarah Clarke is like the 
language of a king's wife — above criticism. 




CHAPTER V 

A CONVERSATION IN A DOG-CART 

It must be admitted that the conversation was, at 
least in the beginning, conducted under difficulties. For, 
first of all, Stephen Austin was decidedly embarrassed 
by the situation in which he found himself ; then, sec- 
ondly, the advantage leaned heavily to Helen's side, for 
she held the reins. 

Beauty is never more bewitchingly beautiful than 
when, arrayed in close-fitting outdoor garments, with a 
sailor hat small enough to allow the wanton winds to 
play with sundry golden curls that cluster about the 
ears, it is deeply engrossed in the management of a spir- 
ited horse on a country road at sundown ; for then to 
mere beauty is added a sense of strength, and its power 
is mightily increased. Whether Miss Helen Faucit was 
aware of her increase of power, as she sat erect by the 
side of her pastor, I know not; but it is certain that 
Stephen Austin was most deplorably aware of it. It 
flashed itself out to him with every movement of her 
delicate wrist, it sang itself to him in the flutter of every 
curl, it called to him in every caressing word spoken to 
the horse. 

" Don Quixote " she called the horse, and it seemed 

no 
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to Stephen that he himself sat labelled and revealed in 
that name. " Don Quixote *' indeed he was. Why 
could he not fling his vow to the wind that disturbed 
those tantalizing curls, and claim the maiden at his side 
now and forever ? Why, indeed ? He knew that he 
could not, but that did not prevent him from putting 
useless questions for his heart to answer. " Don Quix- 
ote, " surely that was himself ! 

"Now, Don Quixote, you're slow this evening. 
What's the matter with you ? " and Helen flicked the 
horse lightly with her whip. 

"I don't know," said Stephen absently, then col- 
oured angrily. 

" Were you speaking, Mr. Austin ? " She was attend- 
ing strictly to the horse. 

What a glorious evening it is ! " he ventured lamely. 
Yes. Don Quixote seems to enjoy it. Don't you, 
old boy ? " 

" Yes," answered Stephen. " I mean — " (What was 
he so confused about? wondered Helen.) "All horses 
seem to like this time of the day." 

" My Don Quixote seemed out of spirits when we 
started, but he's picking up now, isn't he? He's 
beginning to ta — to trot, I mean." 

"Yes," assented Stephen, doubtfully. 

Was she making fun of him ? It was not likely. Yet 
he was almost certain she was going to say "talk" 
instead of " trot " ; and, yes, there was a curious smile 
playing about her lips. Was she — ? Stephen gave it 
up in despair. 
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A painful silence ensued, broken only by enigmatic 
remarks of the fair driver to " Don Quixote " ; but for 
which of them the remarks were intended perhaps 
neither knew. At any rate the one moved no faster, 
and the other spoke no word. At last the silence grew 
so oppressive that Stephen determined to break it. But 
seeing that he was gazing at nothing but the profile of 
the woman sitting a little forward at bis side, nothing 
occurred to him to say but an ejaculation. 

" How beautiful ! " 
^ " Yes," said Helen, lifting her eyes to the gold-red 
sky, " the great Artist fills His canvas with rich beauties 
at times. What a pity it all fades so soon I " 

" It need never fade,'' said Stephen, with enthusiasm, 
still looking at Helen ; then wrote himself down an ass 
once again. " I mean," he stammered, for Helen had 
turned her dark eyes upon him, ** I mean we can carry 
it in our memories forever, you see." 

" But I don't see, Mr. Austin. To-morrow's sunset 
will wholly displace my recollection of this." 

"There are some sunsets at least that have left an 
imperishable picture in my memory." Stephen was 
fairly started now. He fervently hoped he could keep 
on. " One evening my mother and I stood on Hereford 
Beacon, watching the sun sink behind the mountains. 
We stayed until the afterglow crept up the sky and 
began to fade, then my mother sank upon her knees 
and drew me down beside her while she praised God. 
She always said that the Protestant church should have 
retained the old custom of the evening Angelus. It was 
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the most natural attitude in the world, Miss Helen, to 
kneel there on that mountain-top and praise God for 
beauty as the afterglow faded from the sky." 

" I think I understand," she responded. 

" I don't remember ever again kneeling at sundown, 
although when I hear the Angelus I involuntarily take 
off my hat. But prayer would be easy now," he said 
slowly. 

Helen was about to ask why, but refrained. The 
sudden manifestation of spirit on the part of "Don 
Quixote " may have driven the question back from her 
lips into her silent heart again ; or, perhaps, — anyway 
Stephen felt foolishly angry with the horse for choos- 
ing just that moment to practise his pacings ; then, as 
he listened to the stream of tender, soothing words 
with which the girl quieted it, he became just as fool- 
ishly envious of the dumb beast. He would not have 
cared very deeply if Helen had actually called him 
"Don Quixote," if only she had prefaced the name 
with one of the adjectives which she squandered so 
recklessly on the horse. 

Then, suddenly, all his anger and envy vanished as 
a flying shadow beneath a sunburst, for Helen turned 
the animated light of her eyes upon him, and no silly 
fancies could live beneath that light. 

"I should like to have known your mother, Mr. 
Austin," she said. And the sadness and yearning 
which sighed through that simple wish told Stephen, 
more certainly than any direct statement could have 
done, the vast difference of their two mothers% 
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" She would have loved you," said Stephen. 

He did not know whether she had heard him or not, 
for her next question appeared to have no bearing on 
his answer. 

" I've been wanting to ask you something ever since we 
left Ashton Grange. May I ask it now, Mr. Austin ? " 

He assented with inward wonder. 

" How could you bless God because His eye is always 
upon us ? " 

Stephen was startled, for his thoughts had been far 
away from his evening prayer. " Fm afraid I don't 
catch your import. Miss Helen," he said. 

"Why!" said Helen, nervously, "as far back as 
I can remember I see * Thou God seest me ' in 
flaming letters hanging in the nursery ; and both nurse 
and mother used to march me up in front of it when- 
ever I had been naughty. I can see my nurse still, 
pointing her long bony finger at it as she bade me read 
and weep. I grew actually to hate it, Mr. Austin. 
When I returned from school the last time, somebody 
had tacked it on the wall near my bed. Will you be- 
lieve me ? I tore it down savagely, and cast it into the 
fire. I think I hated God's self that day. And yet — 
you prayed as you did this evening. I do not under- 
stand it." 

"You did not hate God, Miss Helen, I think," said 
Stephen ; " but the representation of God which that 
placard had come to mean for you. Those who told 
you to look at it and be afraid had the greater sin. 
They did not understand God for themselves." 
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They were nearing the bend in the road which turned 
directly toward the bridge, and in a few minutes Helen 
would have to drop Stephen at Rose Cottage. And 
she had, as yet, no answer to her question, although 
when she came to remember the words of Stephen's 
prayer afterward, she found her answer there. 

"But is not that dreadful text in the Bible?" she 
asked. 

" It is. Don't you know where to find it } " 

" I'm ashamed to say I don't," she confessed. 

"Ah! that explains," he said. "I think you will 
see what I meant by my prayer when you read Hagar's 
story, in which you will find the text. See what it 
meant to Hagar, Miss Helen, and your question will 
be answered." 

Just as they caught sight of the bridge in the distance 
Helen said : — 

" I wish I had your mother's equanimity." 

It was strange to Stephen how the stories of his 
mother had stirred the soul of this young girl. 

" Let me tell you another thing about her," he said, 
talking rapidly. " Once I brought home a little yel- 
low paper-covered copy of Browning's *Pippa Passes.' 
I had found it at a second-hand book shop, and had 
taken it into the woods to read. I think I learned all 
Pippa's songs that afternoon. The very birds seemed 
to sing them over to me as I walked beneath the trees. 
Then I remembered my mother, and ran home with 
hot enthusiasm. She read it that evening, but only 
said, ' It's a fine poem, Steve.' I cannot tell you how 
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disappointed I was, for I wanted her to quote it I 
wanted to sing the songs to her, but a great timidity 
bad overtaken me, and I could not. She never quoted 
a word of it till one day when we were talking of what 
my future should be. * " All service ranks the same with 
God," my dear lad,* she said. 'Why, that's Pippa, 
mother ! * I cried. ' Yes, that's Pippa,' she said, in a 
tone I could not fathom ; so I was silent again. Then 
later, Miss Helen, when she lay dying, and I was 
weeping at her bedside, she said : ' Don't lose faith, 
Steve, 

* ^^Gocf^s in His heaven — 
AWs right with the world,'^ * 

And she astonished me by letting me see that she 
had known of my disappointment years before, and 
she told me the reason why she had not spoken 
much of it: she thought a poem like that appealed 
in different ways to youth and age, and that the 
thoughts were scarcely interchangeable. A curious 
reason, wasn't it ? But those two lines summed up 
her highest thoughts of God's oversight, and that is 
why her life was so calm." 

They had reached the bridge before Stephen had 
finished, and, as they were parting, Helen plucked at 
the skirts of courage once. more. 

" Do you know, Mr. Austin, that I am never at rest, 
never contented?" 

" Yet you have everything to make you contented," 
he replied, fatuously enough. 

" Why am I not, then ? " she asked. 
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"I don't know, Miss Helen," he said; looking any- 
where but at those dark, fathomless eyes gazing sadly 
down upon him. " Unless, indeed, it be Saint Augus- 
tine's reason, 'Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
unquiet is our heart until it rests in Thee.' " 

"Ah!" she cried. "Good-by, Mr. Austin." She 
shook the reins, the horse dashed across the bridge, and 
she was gone. 

As Stephen Austin slowly passed into his study he 
was trying to adjust the new Helen with the Helen of 
Royal Oak Day ; and, although he sought the aid of a 
certain faded sprig of oak, as a wonder-worker consults 
a crystal, the evolution of the composite picture delayed 
till far into the night 



CHAPTER VI 

AN UNSOUGHT INTERVffiW 

When Stephen had spoken of his mother in the par- 
lour at Ashton Grange, he had not for a moment imag- 
ined that Helen would set up a series of mental contrasts 
between her mother and his. Yet all the time that he 
was speaking, those dreadful contrasts flashed feverishly 
through her brain, so that the immediate results of 
Stephen's revelation of his early days in the Surrey 
homestead would have greatly astonished the young 
minister if he had been able to divine them. 

While in Stephen's presence, the mood of rebellion 
which her mental attitude had wrought in her was 
scarcely apparent, even to herself ; but no sooner had 
she dropped him at Rose Cottage than a vague and dis- 
quieting sense of mutiny began to assail her. Why had 
God given her the mother she had ? If only his mother 
had been hers ! How she would have loved and cher- 
ished her ! But what communion could she have with 
her .o>vn mother.? Her childhood had been solitary. 
She remembered hardly a single word or act that could 
have been construed into a caress. Her mother " abom- 
inated children,*' — how often she had heard her say 

that ! And now that she had grown, she found neither 
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companion nor true mentor in this mother whom God 
had given her. Ah, to have had a mother like Mr. 
Austin's to love ! Life would have cast radiant colours 
around her then. It did not occur to Helen, in this 
attack of " green-sickness," that perhaps her own mother 
needed all the more love and care because of what she 
actually was. Stephen's mother might have gone 
through life with serenity even if no great love from 
without had come to gladden her, but the unlovable 
and foolish need our love the most. So Helen muti- 
nied because her mother was difficult to love ; some day 
she might haply awake to the vast joy hidden in the 
difficulty. 

It seems strange also that, in her tumult, she never 
thought of the father whom God had given her. If He 
had been niggardly in one direction, how bountiful He 
had been in another! Will not God have somewhat 
against us because we fasten so readily upon what 
appears to us to be the adverse things in life, and fill 
our mouths with sore complaints, when all the time 
Grod's other gifts cluster about us unheeded } And this 
was just what Helen was doing on that drive homeward. 
She suffered a sort of spiritual jealousy to take posses- 
sion of her, and jealousy in any form is the most cunning 
and corrupt of demons. Poor Helen ! It was part of 
the great process which preceded the cleansing of her 
heart. The evil things of her nature were allowed for a 
moment to express themselves, in order that, when the 
hour for reflection came, she might see how insidiously 
evil they really were, and so make all haste to have 
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them cast out. But at present those things reigned in 
the troubled heart of the young girl and made an inter- 
view which her mother thrust upon her later in the 
evening an exceedingly irritating and painful one. 

The Lady Lucinda was in the town when Helen 
reached home, and only returned as the first bell rang 
for what she called " dinner," and Henry Faucit called 
" supper " ; so Helen did not see her until they met at 
the table. She took her place by the tea-urn in abso- 
lute silence. To all attempts at conversation she replied 
in solemn monosyllables which, to say the least, were 
most disconcerting. First Mr. Faucit and then Helen 
made feeble efforts to break through the invisible bar- 
riers which Lady Lucinda had cast about herself. But 
gradually what further talk there was tacitly excluded 
her by centring about books and subjects of which she 
knew little, and cared nothing at all. 

When at last the meal was ended, Helen escaped to 
her own light gray-blue chamber, which accorded so ill 
with her gloomy thoughts. How that hour had con- 
firmed her complaints! Surely there was no more 
miserable creature in Thursby-on-the-Swift than the 
golden-haired daughter of Henry Faucit, Esq., of Bel- 
mont House. For her misery was the outcrop of a 
perverse egotism which sometimes mastered her, as 
her father had told her once before when she had 
confessed to him some morbid fancies. She remem- 
bered his words now. 

" All your troubles, my dear," he had said, " and all 
your sins result simply from dwelling too exclusively on 
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thoughts concerning yourself, the ugly name of which 
is selfishness. It is not necessary that you should have 
pleasant things, Helen, and, by no means, that you 
should have an easy, untroubled existence. But it is 
necessary that you should do right, live with sweet 
thoughts, praise God every morning, and hurt no hu- 
man soul — not even your own — by foolish and wicked 
envyings. When Christ is bom in you truly, my child, 
He will make all the difference in the world to you." 

And now that she had fallen to repining again, those 
words came back to her charged with reproach, and 
the bitterness of her spirit increased within her. What 
right thing had she done that day ? Instead of " living 
with sweet thoughts," she had called to herself thoughts 
of vexation and folly ; and instead of praising God, she 
had almost cursed Him. She had rejected the whole 
trinity of necessary and lovely things. Ah! but she 
had hurt her own soul, too, that day, — and all for what? 
Her imagination seized on death. She fancied that she 
longed for it If there had been anybody to whisper to 
her, " My dear, you are falling in love ! " it might have 
cleared the atmosphere. But there was no one, so Helen 
must needs sit in her gray-blue chamber, and commune 
with gloomy thoughts, which she fancied were deadly 
sins. 

Then a light knock on her door awakened her out 
of her enfeebling revery, and the Lady Lucinda glided 
into the room with an air of magisterial affectation 
oddly at variance with her heavy plebeian face. 

" I want to talk to you, Helen," she said. 
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"Very well; sit down, won't you, mother?'* and 
Helen handed her a chair. 

This was not a very promising beginning, and Helen's 
steady, indifferent gaze into her mother's face slightly 
disturbed that lady, who plunged desperately into the 
middle of things. 

"Where were you this afternoon, Helen?" she asked 

" At Ashton Grange, mother." 

" Ah ! " 

"Have you any objection ? " asked Helen, wearily. 

" A great many, Helen. Were you invited ? " 

" Certainly, mother." 

" Why was I not told, then ? " 

" Why, I never thought of telling you, mother. This 
is quite a sudden interest you are taking in my actions. 
What does it mean?" Helen continued to gaze steadily 
into her mother's face, but the indifference had given 
place to a show of interest. 

" What does it mean ? " echoed her mother, sarcasti- 
cally. She was becoming audibly angry, and that prophe- 
sied a short interview. " Do you think a mother must 
stand by and see her family disgraced, yet say nothing ? 
He may be good enough for Mr. Faucit, but let me 
tell you, Helen, he is not good enough for the Snowes." 
And the foolish lady sat splendidly erect in her chair, 
while the ingrained coarseness of her ancestors came 
out in purple patches on her anger-flamed cheeks. 

" Disgraced ! I don't understand ! And who's * he ' ? " 
There was no doubt now about Helen's interest. It had 
suddenly leaped to the point of intensity. 
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" I never knew you dull before, Helen Faucit. With 
whom did you come back ? '* 

" I met Mr. Austin at Ashton Grange, and gave him 
a seat home, if that's what you mean, mother." 

" If that's what I mean ! What else could I mean ? 
How long have you been meeting — clandestinely ? " 

All the evil of the world seemed invested in the ac- 
centuation of that last word. It was coarse. It was 
brutal. And Helen felt as if her mother had struck 
her in the face. 

" Mother ! " she cried, in surprise and pain. " How 
can you ? " 

" Mother ! " mocked the great lady. " Do you mean 
to say that you didn't go to Ashton Grange on purpose 
to meet that black parson ? " 

"Oh, how can you, mother.? I can't listen to any 
more." Helen covered her hot face with her hands to 
hide from — she knew not what. 

Her evident distress convinced her mother that she, 
at least, had been no party to the meeting, but the 
lady's mind was not great enough to exclude Stephen. 

" And do you think that little parson did not know 
you were to be there } Ministers have keen noses for 
money. I know them," she simpered. 

That finished the interview, for Helen could stand 
no more. 

"Oh, mother!" she cried. "How vulgar you are, 
and you don't know it ! Please go lest I forget — who 
I am. Do go ! " 

Helen had risen to her feet, and her attitude, in 
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spite of her words, was one of such combined sadness 
and nobility, that there crept into the brain of this 
descendant of "Black Snowball" a disquieting sense 
of her inferiority to her own daughter ; and, with some 
muttered words about speaking to Helen again on the 
matter, she glided out of the room. 

Poor Helen! With the departure of her mother, 
she sank to the floor, shamed, lacerated, humbled. 
God was dealing hardly with her proud and rebellious 
spirit. How she wept and prayed! Long into the ♦ 
night she wept and prayed, and on into her troubled 
dreams. 

Yet out of that night of degradation love was born, 
though she knew him not. In her dreams she found 
herself telUng Stephen of it, and the words that re- 
mained with her in the morning were these: "And, 
oh, Stephen, I felt your degradation in my mother's 
mind, worse than my own." 



CHAPTER VII 
RICHARD Thornton's gospel 

It was on the last Sunday in August, and about ten 
days after the memorable party — memorable at least 
to Stephen Austin and Helen Faucit — at Ashton 
Grange, that Stephen met little Bob Thornton at the 
comer of Manor Square. It was one of those purely 
accidental encounters which are the despair of those 
men and women who do not think, or do not wish to 
think, of a great Guide in the midst of this perplexing 
confusion we call life. Stephen Austin happened to 
be strolling aimlessly through the town, thinking over 
his sermon for the evening, as Bob Thornton hap- 
pened to come from the stables of the " Brown Cow," 
and, for no reason in the world, cross the square. So 
they met by the merest chance, and what else could be 
said about it ? Yet out of that chance meeting sprang 
great affairs which altered both their lives, and the 
lives of several other persons with whom this story has 
to do. 

Bobbie had been to neither the Sunday-school nor 
the preaching service that morning, and Stephen, true 
to his vocation, must ask the reason why. Whereupon 
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Bob told him that his father was ill in bed. He had 
been hurt inside, his aunt had said, by lifting a heavy 
stone on Saturday. No, Bob did not know whether 
there was any danger; but would Mr. Austin like to 
see his father? Stephen would like, very much. So 
the two went off together. 

The house to which the little fellow conducted 
Stephen stood, or rather sat, — for so ramshackle a 
building could scarcely be said to stand, — in the poor- 
est part of the town. The broken door might once, 
long years before, have been painted; but sun and 
rain had left no sign by which Stephen could distin- 
guish what the colour had been. The window-panes 
were common, green bulFs-eye; and a ragged, rain- 
soaked thatch pressed heavily on the walls, as though 
trying to crush the little house to the ground. Indeed, 
Stephen fancied that, if there had not been similar de- 
crepit huts on each side of it, the human sty could not 
have borne its dark burden at all. 

Bob led him in half shyly, then disappeared through 
a small door on the left which apparently opened into 
a bedroom, for Stephen heard an animated whispering 
commence as the door closed again. 

The room in which Stephen found himself evidently 
served all the various purposes of parlour, dining room, 
and kitchen ; but at the first glance Stephen knew that 
he was in the house of a true gentleman. He forgot 
the paintless, battered door, he forgot the bull's-eye 
glass and the frowning thatch, in the assurance that 
somehow or other this house had been made into a 
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genuine homestead. The fireplace, with a boiler on 
one side and an oven on the other, shone with the 
blackest of black lead; the hearth had been recently 
whitened, and steel fire-irons showed brightly against 
the black fender. The sink at the other end of the 
room was covered with a spotless deal board. A 
painted chest of drawers stood in one corner, and at 
one end of it leaned a half-pricked hearth-rug in its 
frame. In another corner hung a little open bookcase 
containing about thirty or forty books; and round 
about it on the wall were a few steel engravings and 
several common prints. There was no slightest at- 
tempt to hide the poverty of the household, but a 
brave effort to beautify it. 

It was the books, Stephen said afterward to Miss 
Kate TurnbuU, that gave the appearance of fine dignity 
to the room which had so deeply impressed him on 
entering it. There was not a commonplace volume 
among them, though naturally most of them were 
cheaply printed and bound: Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
" In Memoriam," Howe's " Redeemer's Tears," " The 
Pilgrim's Progress," Bushnell's " New Life," Maurice's 
"Theological Essays," "The Origin of Species," and 
some others whose titles surprised Stephen as much as 
these did. Many of them showed signs of much wear, 
and had evidently been purchased " second-hand." But 
what books for a workingman to buy ! He opened one 
or two, and saw that they were lavishly underscored, 
and held a few marginal notes, the value of which 
he had no time to ascertain, for the street door opened, 
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and a small woman of about sixty years entered. She 
was as clean and tidy as the room itself, and Stephen 
guessed at once that she was the aunt of whom Bob 
had spoken. 

"You have called to see Richard, sir," she said, making 
him a sweet, old-fashioned courtesy. 

" Yes," answered Stephen. " Is he very ill ? " 

" I hardly know yet, but come in here," she said, and 
moved toward the door through which Bobbie had 
vanished. 

She held the door open for Stephen to pass, but did 
not enter herself. Indeed, the room was so small that 
the bed upon which the father of his little friend lay 
seemed to fill it. As Stephen entered, he saw Bob 
perched upon the edge of the bed, stroking his father's 
hand. 

" Here he is, f-f-father I " said Bob, but did not stir. 

" Good afternoon, sir," said Stephen, conventionally. 
" I'm sorry to find you ill." 

" My little boy worships you," was the embarrassing 
answer. " I have just been telling him that no man is 
worthy of worship — not even his own father. Honour, 
yes ; but worship, no. Don't you agree with me ? " He 
held out his hand to Stephen. "You must, you know," 
he added, with a slight laugh, " in order to uphold the 
dignity of parenthood." 

The laugh pjit Stephen at his ease, and in a little 
while the two men were engrossed in lively speech about 
the books in the " living room," then about Stephen's 
sermons and Richard Thornton's beliefs. Concerning 
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the illness, no word was forthcoming, except a brief and 
forbidding explanation that he believed it was a rupture 
of some kind. And Stephen was more than content, 
let the subject be what it might, to talk with that tall, 
browned, weather-hardened workman on the bed. 

"Bob here tells me," said Richard Thornton, after 
one of those long pauses which seemed to be a charac^ 
teristic of this man, who spoke with such slowness and 
deliberation. "Bob here tells me that you say God 
loves everybody, and has always loved everybody ; that 
Jesus did not live His life of perfect obedience in order 
to make God love us, but to make Him known to us, 
that we might learn to love Him. Well ! that is nearly 
the whole of my gospel, too ; but I have never heard it 
preached in Thursby. I had to pass through many 
fires, and stand face to face with many troubles before 
I learned that God had always loved me. You f oimd it 
out much sooner than I did, Mr. Austin, and I'm sure 
you didn't until you had suffered much.*' 

" No, I didn't," said Stephen. " But I have seen, not 
in my own sorrows only, but in the more poignant ones 
of others, that God often casts a star into the great dark- 
ness, that we may know, if only we will look up, that we 
are not wholly desolate or untended." 

"The great charge I have against most preachers," 
said Richard Thornton, as though he had not heard him, 
" is that they have not yet cast out the idea that Jesus 
came to stand between man and the vengeance of God. 
It seems to me that it was between man and the impla- 
cable vengeance of Nature that Jesus stood. It is Nature 
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that hates man, not God. Our fathers felt hatred some- 
where in the universe, and placed it upon the Absolute. 
That was their error, and we suffer from it still. No, it 
is Nature that hates man." 

And the self-educated, long-thinking mason placed 
his hand on little Bobbie's head, and gazed into Stephen's 
eyes. 

" I don't believe it," said Stephen. ** Neither Nature 
nor God hates man. Nature is the most beautiful vision- 
ing forth of God I know, next to Jesus." 

" Even when lightnings and floods and earthquakes 
blight the beauty of earth?" 

"Yes, even then, Mr. Thornton. For are they not 
the beneficent forces of the universe, that destroy cor- 
ruption or prevent greater calamities ? " 

" I suppose there is some truth in what you say," 
admitted Richard Thornton. " But all this talk of the 
pity and sympathy of Nature is just poetic fiction — the 
worst of fictions. She knows no pity and no forgive- 
ness, Mr. Austin. She is 'red in tooth and claw with 
ravine,' — you know your Tennyson ? No one ever sins 
against her and escapes. Her first and last word to 
man is, * The soul that sinneth it shall die,' and die it 
does." 

His voice was gathering force with his words, and 
although Stephen knew there were other things to be 
urged, he could not think of them, — was not too anx- 
ious to think of them, for he wanted to see how this 
unlettered man had fought his way through the vast, 
trackless regions of thought and spiritual speculation. 
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"Don't you see," asked Richard Thornton, raising 
himself with difficulty on the pillows, " that Nature has 
no gospel, for man at least ? Natural theology is but a 
figment of some kind man's brain. Nature always visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, and some- 
times even serves a more intolerable punishment on 
those imfortunates who have only inherited evil, than 
upon those who have actually worked evil in the world 
gladly. That's where I feel the imperative need of a 
gospel, Mr. Austin ; and I believe that need has existed 
from the beginning, although men have not always seen 
from whence it sprang. Look you ! this is my belief. 
Nature exhausts her resources in mere punishment, and 
Jesus came to say that God was greater than Nature, — 
He could pardon and recover man. The mystery of 
mysteries to me is not the punishment, but the forgive- 
ness, of sins; and nothing less than the authority of 
Jesus could make me believe it. Any man might know 
there was a hell, without a revelation; but who could 
have pictured a victory over hell, except Jesus } " 

There was a long silence after this outbreak, for Ste- 
phen still found no ready answer. He looked at the 
big stone-mason, lying on the bed, and saw that his eyes 
were filled with tears ; and he waited for what he knew 
would follow. In a little while, Richard Thornton 
seemed to recover strength. 

" That seems to me," he said, " the very significance 
of the incarnation. To Nature's callous sentence of 
death on the man who has sinned Christ opposes His 
gracious words : ' No ! God is higher than Nature ; you 
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need not die. I offer you a new opportunity of living. 
I am come that you might have abundant new life. 
Nature has not the last word in the argument. God is 
your Father, and the overlord of Nature, and can for- 
give and restore you.* That is the gospel as I see it, 
Mr. Austin. Not Jesus Christ standing between God 
and me, but interpreting God to me and showing me 
that death is not the ultimate fact of the universe." 

" I agree with you there, at any rate," said Stephen 
with emphasis, recognising at last, gladly, the point of 
contact with the mind of this stone-mason. 

For a little while longer they talked, — this man who 
had thought out for himself the deepest problems of the 
spirit, and the young preacher who had been helped all 
along by greater and keener minds than his own. And 
what surprised Stephen more than anything else was 
that, while their phraseology and many of their ideas 
were totally different, they had reached the same great 
truth at the end. 

That night, when Stephen Austin entered his pulpit, 
he discarded the elaborate sermon that he had prepared, 
and preached from EzekieFs great cry to his people: 
" As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked . . . turn ye, turn ye from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die?" At first he spoke 
very calmly, telling his congregation of its historical 
setting and of its significance for the people of EzekieFs 
own age. Then he seemed visibly to gather himself 
together for the effort of the night. 
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"Men and women/' he said, "a sentence like that 
simply necessitated the incarnation, if it were not to 
turn to dust and ashes on the lips of men ; Nazareth, 
Calvary, Olivet, — all stood presupposed in that ring- 
ing appeal. Don't you see? It is not an absentee 
God who cries out like that. It is not a God who loves 
this man, and hates that ; it is not a God who sits some- 
where in calm immunity from sorrow and pain, waiting 
indifferently for a prodigal's return : but a God who is 
the Father of us all, whose heart beats as our hearts, 
who sorrows with an infinite sorrow over the sins of his 
children ; a God and Father who can have no pleasure 
in the death of the least one of his many sons and 
daughters ; a Father who has pledged Himself to seek 
them until He finds them, knowing well that as long as 
a single child stays away from home His fatherly love 
is frustrate, and His best-beloved Son cannot see the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied. 

" That is the God, your Father and mine, who cries 
out to you to-day in a thousand divers manners, * Turn 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways and live, for I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked.' What reply will 
ye make to Him, O men and women, sons and daughters 
of God ? How will ye answer your Father in this day of 
His appeal ? " 

So he ended, being still ill satisfied because of the 
great yearning that possessed him. It may seem very 
commonplace to you who read it. But to have heard it ! 
There we are on different ground. Passion is never 
commonplace. It redeems and transfigures the baldest 
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of matter. It creates a voice out of that which, wanting 
it, would have been but an echo. And the fret of souls 
lay on Stephen's heart that night and forged all his 
words. It was a grand sight to see him, with a " light 
that never was on sea or land " burning in his eyes, and 
his whole being animated with a power so far beyond 
the comprehension of many who heard him that they 
were awed and not a little alarmed by it ; for he preached 
as one on whom God had laid His hand. 

When the service was over, Helen and her father 
stayed a moment behind the rest of the congregation ; 
and as Stephen looked into Helen's face, he saw the 
traces of tears there, and marvelled. For it seemed to 
him that it had not been he, but Richard Thornton, who 
had preached. And perhaps he was right. 

" I could love God if He is what Mr. Austin says He 
is," exclaimed Helen, suddenly, to her father as they 
were entering the gateway at the foot of the long drive. 

"He is all that, Helen," answered her father. "I 
have known it for forty years, my child." 

" I wish I knew it too," she said, with a sigh. 

" Think it all over by yourself, Helen, and you will 
know it," he said. 

" I will," replied Helen. 

And that night, in her light gray-blue chamber, Helen 
thought out for herself the problem of her relationship 
to God ; and before she rested her head upon the pillow, 
she, in the simple, solemn words of the evangelist, " found 
peace in believing." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE HISS OF THE SERPENT 

There was another girl whose eyes were dim with 
tears as she started on her way home that night, but 
Stephen Austin did not see her. Perhaps there was not 
another soul within a radius of ten miles from Thursby- 
on-the-Swift quite as desolate and forlorn as the soul of 
Jennie Clarke when she crouched down in the corner of 
her pew and listened to Stephen's sermon. She had 
refused IsobeFs offer to accompany her, and insisted on 
going to the chapel alone. She was not going to meet 
any boys, she said ; and Isobel had to be satisfied with 
that. 

The year before Stephen Austin came to Thursby 
Jennie had met George Beacham at the July fair. Let 
us look backward a little and see that meeting for our- 
selves. 

Tall and swarthy, with waxed mustache, curly hair, 
and eyes as bold and saucy as her own, George Beacham 
stood listlessly near the centre pole in one of the show 
booths. Then he caught sight of Jennie Clarke sitting 
on one of the rude planks — which were the only seats 
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— a few feet away from him, and his face gleamed 
with passion as he watched her. In a little while the 
intensity of his open stare acted hypnotically on the 
sensitive girl, and she looked toward the tent-pole. 
The ugly sneer which habitually lurked at the cor- 
ners of the man's mouth suddenly hid itself as Jen- 
nie's blue eyes looked inquiringly into his; he smiled 
at her, and she turned her face away immediately. 
Yet, eager and hungry for admiration, she saw no 
more of the show upon the little stage and cared no 
more for it, because of the eyes that seemed to bum 
her, and the lips that smiled so seductively. She felt 
suffocated and longed for the open air, fanned her- 
self with a common paper fan of gaudy colours, and 
glanced nervously at her neighbours, fearful lest they 
should hear the drumlike beating of her heart — in such 
a tremor had the stranger by the tent-pole put her. 

Meanwhile George Beacham still stood at his post by 
the tent-pole smiling inscrutably. There was a girl to 
his liking, he thought; passionate, simple, easily aroused. 
Yes, there was the girl, and — almost in his hands. That 
a sweet little woman whom he called his wife was at 
that moment in a cottage not many yards from the fair- 
ground troubled this man not at all. He had never 
formed the inconvenient habit of considering obliga- 
tions, and so, looking upon the girl before him, evil 
thoughts ran riot in his evil mind. He wished that the 
tent would catch fire, or fall, that he might have a legit- 
imate pretext for snatching her in his arms. But noth- 
ing of the sort seemed likely to happen. Well ! he must 
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be his own genius then ! So, when the show ended, and 
they were crowding toward the door, he contrived to get 
close to her, and tripped her by a slight, deft movement 
of his foot. She screamed involuntarily as she felt 
herself stumble. Then suddenly, though there was 
no real need for it, a strong arm encircled her waist 
and she heard a whisper at her ear which thrilled 
her. 

" You are safe, child," the voice said softly ; and 
there was a caress in every syllable. "Lean on me. 
How clumsy these clodhoppers are ! " 

For a moment she fluttered like a frightened bird, 
then George Beacham, on the watch for indications, 
felt the gentle pressure of her body as she leaned on 
him. 

You ! It was you saved me ? ** she questioned. 
It was nothing ! *' he said. And they passed out of 
the tent together. 

Half an hour afterward, this man with the inscrutable 
smile and the hidden sneer had kissed her. True, it 
was in fun, or seemed so, but the kiss had possessed her 
lips and fired her heart as no other kiss had ever done. 
There was something in it which was lacking in the 
innocent kisses of the love-struck farmer lads she had 
hitherto known. It reached the animal within her, and 
in some way — how, she could not tell — she felt shamed. 
He walked home with her that night, passing the cot- 
tage where that other woman lay ; and across the moon- 
lit fields, and along the quiet, shaded lanes, he made 
eager love to her, such love as he knew, — a sensuous, 
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subtle, irresistible imitation of it, and henceforth Jennie 
was not her own. 

It was from that day her "queer takings on/' of 
which her father had spoken, had begun. For in her 
love lurked an element of shame. 

George Beacham had convinced her, by many plausi- 
ble arguments, of the need of secrecy, at least for a 
little while. It would not be for long, he had told her, 
and the bewitched and bewildered child had imagined 
that her poor romance was the more romantic because 
of the secrecy. 

To steal quietly out of the house, and meet the 
" Faerie Prince " of her nightly dreams at the end of 
the long lane of hawthorn bushes, to be clasped in strong 
arms, or stray with her lover among the soft under- 
growth in the little copse across the highway, — how 
sweet it all was! but, alas, how full of peril to the 
sensuous, unguarded child ! 

All his movements had an element of mystery about 
them which aided in the intoxication. She never knew 
when he would come, when he would go. She would 
become suddenly aware of his presence by her basket in 
the " Butter-cross,*' on a market-day, and a quick whis- 
pered appointment would be made for the evening. Or, 
some other evening, she would hear a peculiar whistle, 
as of a lost bird, in the little copse, by which she knew 
that George was there. 

And so it had gone on for many months, but the 
secrecy and the deception had told severely on her 
unformed character, warping it, and making her uncer- 
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tain in temper and conduct. She lived only for those 
stolen hours of love which every day had become more 
to her, not thinking in her infatuation whither her 
steps were tending. Poor, loving, apple-cheeked lassie ! 
She was not accustomed to much thinking; impulses 
came more quickly than thoughts, and were the more 
easily obeyed. Then came the last hour of love, and 
she had had to be contented with rare, passionate epis- 
tles since the week before Christmas. 

It was one of those letters of George Beacham that 
she carried on her bosom the night of the great tea- 
party ; and it had told her in many endearing phrases 
that he would be in Thursby in a few days. But weeks 
had gone by and her lover had neither come nor writ- 
ten, and his silence had left her desolate indeed. In all 
those weeks her only companions had been doubt and 
despair : doubt of her lover who did not write ; despair 
of herself who had granted so much. Then disquiet- 
ing thoughts had taken hold of her. Certain actions 
and words of her lover, divested now of the glamour 
of his presence, had returned to her in all their naked 
vulgarity. His vehement gestures, his passionate ex- 
pressions, his fascinating air of secrecy, — was there 
not a taint of something less than sanity about them 
all ? She felt herself disloyal to him and groped feebly, 
in her confusion, for excuses. Perhaps his love for her 
had overmastered him ! Perhaps — ! Yet she recalled 
some laughing allusion he had once made to his mad 
father. Was that only one of his cruel jokes ? So she 
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had battled with her unbidden thoughts, now on this 
side, now on that, only to grow more perplexed as the 
days crept slowly by; until at last an indefinable but 
fixed sense of fear had become the companion of de- 
spair and doubt. And now she knew not what she 
wanted. One moment she desired, and the next dreaded, 
the return of her lover. 

It was these things and her own peril that she 
had pondered on her way to Zion Chapel, and as she 
sat in her pew that evening her heart was the battle- 
field of love and fear and growing shame. She scarcely 
listened to Stephen at first because the clamour of her 
own conscience drowned every outer voice. Then, sud- 
denly, a sentence, or part of a sentence, caught her dis- 
tracted mind. 

"... Christ in whom all gospels centre and incar- 
nate," she heard, and listened for more. ** In the fan- 
days of His flesh," continued Stephen, " He was the 
very Friend of prostrate and defeated souls, the very 
Helper of the helpless, the very Saviour of the lost, the 
very Restorer of the broken-spirited. And He is all 
these things still. That is the gospel according to Jesus 
Christ." 

And now, as she slowly crossed the bridge on her 
way home, she was still thinking of those words. Oh, 
if they could only be true ! Prostrate and defeated, — 
helpless, — lost, — broken-spirited, — was she not all 
these things ? Had she not become these things of her 
own foolish will } Could the Christ be all that Mr. Aus- 
tin had said of Him ? She would ask him at the first 
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opportunity. She would tell him everything, if only she 
could. He seemed to be in dead earnest, and — no ! : — 
he would not have said it if it were not so. For a lit- 
tle while she rested there, then another doubt sprang 
upon her, for within her troubled soul a debate as old as 
personal consciousness was being waged. " He is all 
these things still," Mr. Austin had said ; but how could 
she find it out for herself ? Might it not be true for him, 
but the biggest of untruths for her ? Oh, if only it could 
be true ! 

She had just crossed the fields and entered the wide 
road which led toward Ashton Grange when, suddenly, 
she heard her name called softly. She stood perfectly 
still, and her cheeks blanched with fear. There was 
only one man in all the world who called her " Sissy," 
and she had longed for that man day and night for 
weeks, but now that he was near she shivered. For 
something in the sound of her name, as she heard it 
that moment, seemed like the hiss of a serpent in the 
hedge. It was curious that she had never noticed it 
before. Now it made her alert. 

The man who had spoken saw her shiver in the fad- 
ing light, and came forward from the shaded side of the 
road where he had been waiting. 

" Sissy, dear," he said. " Have I frightened you ? " 
And he came nearer. 

" No ! " But she shivered again. 

" Aren't you glad to see me. Sissy ? " 

" Oh ! don't use that name any more. I hate it. 
Where have you sprung from?" 
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" From walking to and fro in the earth," he answered, 
with reckless cynicism. And the silly quotation was his 
undoing. 

** Ah ! " she said, almost breathlessly. " Like Satan 
of the Book of Job.'* 

She was armed against herself, and her adversary had 
supplied the weapons. 

" Precisely. You are as sharp as ever, dear," he said 
pleasantly. 

They walked on in silence for a little way, and she 
allowed him to take her arm, for she still loved him, and 
until now her love had been greater than her fear of 
him. But he ? He felt a difference, and it irritated him. 
For the first time in all his intercourse with her he felt 
the necessity for caution, and caution was not one of 
George Beacham's strong gifts. He had expected a 
rapturous reception, eager embraces, and a simple sur- 
render of herself to him. He had counted too much on 
his absence, and the subtle power of the passionate 
phrases he had woven, with such care for effect, in the 
colder matter of his letters. He upbraided her for her 
aloofness, and she either answered him not at all, or 
with annoying briefness. He found her wary, mistress 
of herself, occupied with some thoughts which he could 
not divine, but which seemed in some way, let us say, 
above him. 

" Don't you love me any longer, then ? " he asked, at 
last, wearied of verbal fencing and monosyllabic re- 
torts. 

" I don't know, George," she replied languidly. " Fm 
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too troubled to think straight. But sometimes, lately, 
I have hated you." She walked a little faster. 

" Hated me ! Come now, my dear, you're down- 
hearted over something. What is it.?** He slipped 
his arm around her waist and tried to kiss her, but 
she sprang away from him — for the first time in her 
life. 

The hiss of the serpent was in her ears, and the words 
of the preacher were in her heart. A new impulse 
silently asserted itself within her, and unconsciously she 
prayed. 

" You devil ! *' she heard, as George Beacham caught 
her hands in his. She knew now that he was aroused, 
and that she would need all the strength and subtlety 
at her command. 

He was no country yokel easily made afraid of his 
mistress, but a man of the world,, and a master where 
women were concerned. Yet he was facing new con- 
ditions now, though in his foolish anger he had not 
enough judgment to remember it. The girl beside him 
on the white road, longing to reach her home, was 
no longer the soft, yielding, proffering plaything he 
had known. Something had happened, and she was 
a grown woman now, watchful and alert. 

" You don*t know if you love me ! ** he cried with 
mocking slowness, peering into her eyes through the 
deepening dusk. " And you have lately hated me, eh } 
Hated me ! Here's a pretty kettle of fish for a fellow! *' 
Then he leaned back his head, still keeping hold of her 
hands. " I'll sing you a song, my beloved ! — 
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A fool came many miles to see 

His lady ; and said she : 
^ A foolish fool you surely be 

To co7ne those miles for nteJ^ 

That's impromptu, my dear. You didn't think I could 
sing, did you ? FU admit it wasn't a success, but the 
jingle — that's original too, my beloved ! — * sums up the 
present situation precisely' as the political stumper 
would say." 

The bitter mockery in both his voice and his manner 
terrified the sorely beset woman. 

" I cannot help it," she said feebly. "You're hurting 
my hands. Let me go, George." 

" Let you go, eh i Oh, V\\ let you go." He dropped 
her hands with a quick, fierce gesture. " Now go ! go 
to hell ! You never did love me. Who's the new man } " 
he asked brutally. 

" George ! Oh ! and you can say that after — after 
— " and she burst into tears. She was a child once 
more, a stricken child. 

Beacham changed his mode of attack. His voice 
became grave and even sentimental. He begged her 
pardon. He spoke soothingly, tenderly of the old, un- 
forgotten things. The passion that made the low tones 
vibrate thrilled poor Jennie as she listened. He put his 
arm around her again, and sought to lift up her face. 
But the hiss of the serpent sounded in her ears, and 
the words of the preacher stirred in her heart, and once 
more she put him from her. 

"Why!" he exclaimed, in affected light-heartedness. 
" My little wife is becoming a Puritan ! " 
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How often she had heard that first phrase pn his lips ! 
It had been the sweetest of all his names for her. Yet 
now she shuddered, where before she had laughed 
and kissed for the great joy it had wrought in her. 
It was like the stab of a stiletto now, and oh, how it 
hurt! 

Beacham noticed the shudder, and began to speak of 
other things. His sorely shaken self-confidence was 
returning in its might. He would give her time to 
recover, he thought. She should once again be to him 
all that she had been, — and more. He had never yet 
been beaten. AH this fighting would only make the 
end more delicious. He exulted in his evil imaginings. 
So he talked to Jennie of the common things that he 
thought would interest her, and help to allay her 
fears. Yet all the time she was heedful, triply armed 
was she, and God was leading him on to his discom- 
fiture. 

Then came the end. He mentioned the chapel. He 
had seen her go in, he said, but was too far off to call 
to her — curse his luck ! He had heard of the new 
pastor. What was he like } 

" He's a little, dark, poetical-looking man ; with won- 
derful eyes, — 'hypnotic eyes' you would call them," 
said Jennie, quietly. 

Her cool self-command completely deceived George 
Beacham. He thought she was nearly won. But she 
had seen that she was almost home, and, for the first 
time in many months, the thought of home was sweet 
to her tired spirit. 
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" Thafs a concise description," said George Beacham. 
" I can see those eyes. They are the kind to make one 
feel deuced uncomfortable, eh ? '' He laughed. "What's 
his name?" 

" Stephen Austin," replied Jennie. 

" Stephen — what ? " he gasped, and seized the 
startled girl by the arm. "Stephen — what?" he 
asked again, before she had time to answer. 

"Austin," she said. 

" The devil ! " he cried, and fled into the night. 

And Jennie was left alone, her temptation ended. 

What had happened ? Jennie asked that question as 
she stood at the corner of the lane. The mere mention 
of Mr. Austin's name did not seem to her sufficient to 
account for George Beacham's evident fright. Had he 
seen something ? She looked about her fearfully, but 
could discern nothing save the dim figure of Isobel 
at the other end of the lane. She ran to meet her, 
sobbing; and the sisters, so long estranged, clasped 
arms about each other and passed into the house to- 
gether. 

But though Jennie had not seen anything, George 
Beacham had. It was a ghost out of the immediate 
past that he had seen, and it shook his cowardly soul to 
its depths; and the flight which so puzzled Jennie 
Clarke was the involuntary action of an evil and super- 
stitious man who had no faith in God, but who thoroughly 
believed in the devil. 

That night Jennie opened her heart to Isobel, and 
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told her all the evil of the past. When the tale had 
been told the two sisters slipped out of bed, and knelt 
side by side while Isobel prayed a simple prayer of 
thanksgiving. "For," said she, "whatever it was that 
made him run, it was God who saved you, Jennie." 



i 



CHAPTER IX 

A FRIENDSHIP NIGHT 

Meanwhile Stephen Austin, in total unconsciousness 
of having been for one brief moment as much a prophet 
of God as ever Isaiah or Amos was, sat talking in the 
little parlour of Rose Cottage, as his custom was on 
Sunday nights. 

Life had already resolved itself for Catherine and Jane 
TurnbuU into an eager looking toward, and a pleasant 
retrospection of, those Sunday nights. All the inter- 
vening days were filled with study and other needful 
work, and what hours Stephen did spend in Rose Cot- 
tage were spent in the seclusion of his own rooms. But 
Sunday night, when his work was done, he devoted to 
the two ladies, and they had come to be known by them 
as " Friendship Nights." 

This night a great weariness had fallen upon Stephen, 

though he came down to the cosey parlour as usual. Man 

can only inspire man by the magic of superior spirit, 

and in the free giving of that spirit how much else is 

spent! The sudden inspiration that had rested upon 

Stephen had exhausted what vitality he possessed, and 

he was now in that condition of despondency, known 

to every man after an immense effort of expression, in 
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which white things become gray, and gray things deepen 
into black. Everywhere he saw weak places and actual 
yawning gaps in the sermon he had just preached. If 
only the congregation could be brought together again, 
he thought, how much more complete he could make 
his message ! not knowing in his human limitation that 
he had been used for one purpose, and that purpose was 
being fulfilled, even as he sat there sorrowing over his 
apparent ineffectualness. 

The two good women had never seen him so dispirited, 
and they set themselves, whole-heartedly and with won- 
derful subtlety, to lead his mind to other things. They 
knew enough not to talk about the sermon, although it 
had been a revelation to them of a depth of passion in 
Stephen which, as yet, they had not suspected. But 
Stephen never spoke of his sermons, and if any one 
praised them he would thank that person gravely and 
briefly, then pass quickly to a lighter topic. In truth, 
whether intellectual or emotional, or a combination of 
both, they were to him simply messages that had been 
given to him, not to be spoken of afterward, but to be 
heeded and obeyed. Kate's quick intuition had long 
ago divined this peculiar attitude of his, and so the Sun- 
day nights were spent in speech, sometimes about 
Thursby-on-the-Swift and its people, and sometimes 
about Stephen's days in Germany, about which he loved 
to talk, and, on rare nights, about his very early days in 
the Surrey homestead. 

This night, after their modest supper, Kate mentioned 
that she had heard that Bob's father was sick, and Stephen 
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told of his visit to Richard Thornton that afternoon, and 
of the profound impression he had received of the man's 
personality and knowledge. 

" He's the most Christlike man I know," said Kate. 
"We have known him for years, Jane and I. It's a 
mystery to us why he stays with that Deacon Piatt." 

"Why, what's wrong with that Deacon Piatt ? " asked 
Stephen, smiling at her emphasis. 

"Wrong!" said Jane. "Do you know why Richard 
Thornton lives in that miserable hut?" She did not 
wait for Stephen's negative, but answered her own ques- 
tion. " It's because, if he didn't live there, Deacon 
Piatt would * sack ' him, as they say here." 

" Sack him ! " echoed Stephen. 

" Yes ! those are Piatt's houses, and Richard Thornton 
works for him ; and to work for Piatt is to live in Piatt's 
houses. Now do you see } " 

"I'm afraid we're talking scandal, Jane dear," said 
Kate. 

" Ah ! I see," Stephen replied meditatively. 

If the truth must be always written, then it is only 
right to say that these compassionate ladies- were not a 
little disappointed at the apparent coldness with which 
Stephen had received their information, for they did not 
yet know him. By and by he led them back to Richard 
Thornton, and Kate told him much of the past history 
of the singular man he had been to see that afternoon. 
He had been very little to church since his wife died, 
she said, yet he was more of a Christian now than 
before. 
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" We knew his wife intimately," she said. " She was 
a fine, healthy, modest woman who had been housemaid 
at Clough Hall, and it did seem that no marriage could 
be more beautiful and holy than that one w^s/' 

"And beautiful it was, Kate/* interrupted Jane. 

" Yes, I suppose it was," Kate replied slowly, " but it 
lasted only three years, Mr. Austin. Then little Bobbie 
was born, and for the first two days she seemed to rally 
bravely, and the happiest man in Thursby was Richard 
Thornton, common stone-mason. But almost without 
warning she became unconscious, and died within an 
hour. It was something on the brain, the doctor said. 
Jane and I were both there, for we loved her as though 
she had been another sister. Jane stayed in the room to 
arrange things, and I followed Richard Thornton out." 

She ceased speaking for a little while, and Stephen 
saw the quivering of her lips and looked away again. 
In a moment or two she resumed her story : — 

" I never saw a man so broken in my life, Mr. Austin. 
You see, she had been ill about eighteen months before 
that, and had lain for weeks at the point of death, and 
when at last she recovered it seemed to Richard Thorn- 
ton that she could never die. And now he paced up 
and down that little 'living room* with a look that 
reminded me of a caged beast. That is the only parallel 
I could think of, Mr. Austin. He was as a man 
suddenly trapped, whose thoughts and emotions reached 
far out over the world; only his body was held there 
while his mind soared, like a bird weary of earth, to 
the very gates of heaven. 
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"It was not the loss of his wife that weighed the 
most with him, tJiat he could have borne, I think, for no 
braver man lives on earth than Richard Thornton. But 
that God should not keep His word ! That was what 
troubled him. He had been able to yield her up to God 
before, when her life lay so long in doubt. But God had 
given her back to him. And somehow he had taken 
that to mean a direct promise for the future, — that she 
would be spared to him, you see. And now what } I 
think it seemed to him that the God whom he had 
served, in whom he had so mightily and innocently 
trusted, had proved false to him. It was the shattering 
of a whole universe, the breakdown of a life's faith. 
How he paced that floor ! Mr. Austin, you can have no 
conception of it** 

Again she stopped, for her voice was growing husky 
with suppressed emotion. Jane sobbed quietly, for the 
painful memory of those days came back to her with 
Kate's story. As for Stephen, he sat perfectly still, with 
white face and clenched hands, for such a struggle 
he himself had known, though it had arisen from 
another cause. 

" I could do nothing but watch him,'* Kate continued. 
" Once I did try to speak to him, but he was oblivious 
of my presence. I even touched him on the arm, but 
he did not know of it. And all the while I could hear 
Jane moving about in the other room. Then suddenly 
he began to speak. I don't know whether you would 
call it a prayer, Mr. Austin. He certainly spoke to God, 
using pronouns in a manner I never heard before. It 
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was the most terrible prayer — if prayer it was — that 
ever a man prayed. . 

" ' Lord ! ' he began, ' what have I to say to Thee ? 
and what Thou to me? Something I must say, al- 
though I may be beneath Thy answering. Yet Thou 
didst make me and hast duties toward me, stone-mason 
though I am. Why don't you speak to me, God, whom 
I have dared to call Father ? I will speak, then answer 
me, if any answer Thou hast. You gave her back to me 
once — You did ! Oh, You know You did ! I thought 
it was that I might keep her to my life's end. And now 
she has gone ! — gone ! Do You hear me. Lord ? She 
has gone ! the only being who ever loved me. Why 
hast Thou mocked me so sorely ? What have I done, 
that I should hear such ironic laughter from Thee? 
What have I done? What have I done? Why did 
You not take her when I was prepared to give her to 
Thee? You watched, and waited and watched, until 
she grew into the heart of me, and then — You took her ! 
Is heaven so empty a place that You needed her? 
Was Thy need greater than mine ? Answer that. Thou 
whom I called Father. I have been trapped, cheated, 
mocked. I thought I was to keep her, — poor fool that 
I was ! I thought I was strong to hold her, for my love 
was great, but Thou art stronger than I, and so I am 
beaten. Oh ! my Grod ! is it right ? is it right ? I don't 
ask, is it kind ? only — is it right ? Now answer me, 
O God.' 

" He paused, and looked wild-eyed round his poor room, 
and I cowered in the corner near where the books are 
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now, and stared at him in fear. Then, all at once, his 
face softened, and he looked toward the ceiling. * God 
forgive me ! ' he cried, * what have I said ? God forgive 
me! Fm a broken man. Lord, a broken man.' He 
repeated it several times his voice growing weaker with 
each repetition. Then he sank down on his knees and 
wept. Oh ! Mr. Austin, I hope never again to see a 
man weep as he did. Yet it was his salvation. I think 
if he had not wept he would have gone mad. 

" For days afterward he would not see his little son. 
Then Jane suggested that we should tell him that the 
baby was like its mother. Jane told him herself, and 
he just said : * Show him to me, then.' He cast one 
look at the wee lamb, then snatched him out of my 
arms, and covered him with kisses '; and we heard him 
murmur : * Forgive me, Lord, forgive me,' as if in some 
confused remembrance of his previous words. And 
now little Bob and he are inseparable. Gradually he 
grew more resigned, but he has never been the man he 
once was. All his ambitions seem to have perished 
with the death of his wife, though much has changed 
for the better. He is tenderer, more sympathetic than 
in his younger days ; but he never ceases to yearn for 
the one love of his life." 

She stopped there, and for a long while nobody spoke. 
They had entered together into the dark chamber of 
sorrow, where speech is hushed and the heart is stilled. 

" Yes ! " said Stephen, at last, as if he were speaking 
to himself. "Now I know the man. Adversity like 
that can only be of profit to a lowly minded man, to 
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him who through all the devious ways of life seeks 
only to perfect his soul and do God service. Richard 
Thornton must be such a man, and yet the people call 
him an infidel. " 

" I wish we were all such infidels ! " exclaimed Jane. 

A few moments afterwards they knelt down for the 
Sunday night's prayer together ; and, as it had been 
with the sermon, so now was it with the prayer, — it 
was Richard Thornton's. 



CHAPTER X 

FUEL FOR HATE 

Kate's story had impressed Stephen Austin more 
deeply than either of the sisters imagined, not alone 
because it had laid bare to him certain phases of his 
own struggles, but because it explained so much that 
had mystified him in the afternoon. He saw clearly 
that the death of Richard Thornton's wife had been 
followed by another death almost as tragic, — ambition 
had been slain within the man's soul ! It might have 
been long a-dying, but dead it certainly was. The prizes 
that earth had to offer such a workman were nothing 
to him. He cared naught for any of those things 
which, for the multitude, make life worth living. The 
one thing that held him to life was his little son ; that, 
indeed, was the star which God had cast into the great 
darkness and loneliness of Richard Thornton's life! 
So little by little, that night, Stephen came to ijnder- 
stand the stone-mason's attitude toward things. He 
saw that - the arduous work, the wretched house, the 
immanities of his employer, were mere incidents which 
scarcely touched Richard Thornton's real life ; for he 
lived in thought, in emotion, in imperishable affection 
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for the dead and the living image of the dead. His 
few books, his dead wife, and his little son, — these 
formed his life, and beyond them he had no interests. 
That was why, thought Stephen, he consented without 
murmuring to the impositions of a subtle hypocrite who 
chanced to be his master. What did the work matter ? 
or the house? The work always ended some time 
before night, and he could think and dream and teach 
his boy in one place as well as in another. 

That there was an element of selfishness in all this, 
Stephen was well aware; but he saw that it was a 
selfishness which sprang from a broken spirit, utterly 
oblivious of common demands, therefore not wholly 
to be condemned. What Richard Thornton needed 
was not to be rebuked, but to be awakened. If he 
could be aroused to a sense of the needs of his son, 
needs which were physical and mental, as well as 
moral, Stephen fancied that he might exert himself to 
gain a firmer foothold in the world. Such a man 
should be a master mason, not another man's drudge. 
How this could be brought about Stephen could not 
see. But one thing he saw, — Deacon Piatt must be 
brought to account, and he promised himself a judg- 
ment day on the morrow, and, with the egotistic vision 
of youth, saw himself as the judge. 

With that vision in his mind, he fell asleep and 
dreamed of a tall, stately maiden, with golden hair wet 
and glistening with the tears she had wiped from her 
eyes. Behind her stood a glorified Richard Thornton, 
strangely attired in white, priestly robes, and above 
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her head he held his hands outspread as in benedic- 
tion. Crawling away in the distance was a prostrate 
deacon with a rickety thatched house on his back. 
Such queer tricks do dreams sometimes play upon us. 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, Ste- 
phen set out on his self-imposed mission of judgment. 

With the exception of a fat housekeeper of sorrow- 
ful aspect, and a general servant of dubious ability and 
morals. Deacon Piatt lived alone in the house over- 
looking his main stone-yard. If you should ask how 
such a man came to be a deacon of Zion Chapel, I can 
only answer you by saying that so it was, which is 
no answer at all. Of course he comes into this history 
at the end of his career when his meannesses and 
hypocrisies were ripe for the sickle, but such things 
are often of slow and stealthy growth. He was far 
too clever a man to fall into open or gross errors of 
conduct, and his baser characteristics were by no means 
so prominent as, of necessity, they reveal themselves 
in these pages. It was only the finer spirits of the 
community who felt the essential vulgarity and hideous 
hypocrisy which were so carefully hidden by his suave 
sanctimony. It is well to remember also, that in 
small country towns people are largely conservative by 
nature and by habit, and much averse to change. Once 
a deacon, always a deacon, was the almost constant 
rule in such places, and it required either a strong man 
or strong evidence to bring about a deacon's deposition. 
So, the strong man not having arisen, and the strong 
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evidence only just coming to the light, " Corner " Piatt 
was still a deacon when Stephen came to Thursby-on- 
the-Swift, although the days of his deaconship were 
numbered. 

When Stephen Austin reached the stone-yard that 
morning, Deacon Piatt was bent over a large block 
of stone intended for a cornice, and was busy " doctor- 
ing," with fraternal cement, the coarse and blundering 
work of some ill-paid artisan. His back was toward 
Stephen, and it was with a decidedly guilty start that he 
heard his name called by the one man of all men whom 
he least wanted to see at that moment. He wished he 
had gone to Bargate that morning, instead of putting 
off the journey till to-morrow. But, anyway, he thought, 
a parson knows nothing about masonry, and he will 
think cementing is a general practice. So he greeted 
Stephen with as much show of cordiality as he could 
call to his command. 

Stephen asked for a few minutes in private, and was 
led into the office by the deacon. 

"I hear that one of your men is very ill," said 
Stephen. 

" Ah ! yes, Thornton. There's always something the 
matter with him. YouVe no idea how that man tries 
me. He thinks he knows more of my business than 
I do myself," said the deacon. 

" I don't think he's that kind of a man, Mr. Piatt. 
Anyhow, was he not hurt in your service ? " 

" If lifting things he had no business to lift is to be 
injured in my service, then he was." There was a 
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quite perceptible sneer in Piatt's voice which roused 
Stephen's anger. 

" You don't seem to care much about it," he said. 

." Care ! Why should I ? except that he has stopped 
work just at my busiest time. Did you come to see me 
about him ? " he asked. Then a new thought leaped in 
his mind. '' I see, he's been talking to you and impos- 
ing his pious complaints upon you. You don't under- 
stand men, Mr. Austin, however many books you may 
have read." He attempted a smile. 

"He never spoke to me of you, or his work," 
answered Stephen. "I heard of it from others. Of 
course you'll see that he does not suffer for it." 

"Oh, he's a good enough workman, I'll say that for 
him," said Piatt, complacently. "He shall certainly 
have his job again when he's better." 

" You mistake me," said Stephen, quietly. " I was 
referring to the present." 

" The present I " 
• " Yes, you will surely continue his wages and pay the 
doctor's bill ! " 

" What ! " It was almost a scream. "I — I — don't 
understand you. " And he spluttered. 

" Oh, yes, you do I " was Stephen's response. 

" You say I ought to pay a man's wage and — and a 
doctor's bill besides, when he is doing no work I " ex- 
claimed the deacon, in amazement. 

" That is what I said. Does it surprise you ? " asked 
Stephen. " It was doing his duty to you that incapaci- 
tated him. Now it's your turn to do your duty to him." 
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" ril see him dead first ! " cried Deacon Piatt, casting 
away all pretence of patience, in his anger. 

" Mr. Piatt I " said Stephen slowly. " You astonish 
me. I should have thought that a Christian man and a 
deacon would not have needed to be reminded of his 
duty to a fellow-man." 

" Neither do I," interrupted the deacon, hotly. " And 
least of all by you. What right have you to dictate to 
me ? " 

" Right ? " echoed Stephen. " The right of every 
man to see justice done. Besides, you're a deacon of 
Zion Chapel, and things have been told me which will 
make it necessary for me to drop your name from the 
list of deacons. It's a painful thing to do, Mr. Piatt. 
But no church can prosper with men in its diaconate 
who are not honest and upright — not to mention more 
distinctly Christian virtues. Stop ! " he said, as Deacon 
Piatt was about to interrupt him. " I came here this 
morning on purpose to tell you this. But I gave you a 
chance to do a Christian act, and how did you meet it ? 
Your houses are insanitary hovels, yet you compel your 
men to live in them. And I am afraid you were not en- 
gaged in even a decent occupation when I came to you 
just now. I'm very sorry to have to say all this, but I 
think it is time somebody spoke." 

The last few sentences seemed to have taken all 
power of interruption from "Comer" Piatt. He sat 
staring at Stephen in impotent rage, but spoke not a 
word. Stephen waited for a moment or two, then took 
up his hat and went out. 

M 
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As soon as he had closed the door the power of move- 
ment came back to Mr. Piatt, and if Stephen had looked 
behind him he would have seen his deacon standing at 
the window with outstretched hands, cursing him. 

So Stephen Austin had had his judgment day, and 
it had been a very brief one. His interference had 
wrought no good, as far as he could see. That it had 
added fuel to the fire of hate in one man's heart seemed 
certain. But he did not regret his action, though he 
saw where his manner might have been improved; 
and — well ! the end was not yet. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE STORM 

Early that afternoon Stephen Austin started for a 
long walk in the country. The need of detaching him- 
self, if only for a few brief hours, from the life of the 
town, with its greed, its sordid aims, its petty jealousies, 
and its hideous hypocrisies, had grown urgent since his 
futile conversation with Deacon Piatt in the morning. 

The actual touch of the under side of human nature, 

as he encountered it in a certain portion of his own 

congregation, of which the deacon may stand as the 

type, left Stephen dejected, and at times stifled and 

incompetent. Love and God, the two names dearer to 

the heart of man than any other, had been invested, 

through years of misuse, with meanings and activities 

under which every trace of their original significance 

and glory was lost. When men and women come to 

think of love as a mere accommodating passion, which 

comes and goes at the bidding of no higher law than 

that of pleasure, or, at the highest, self-interest, and 

which holds in its grasp no sense of neighbourliness, of 

delicacy, of consideration ; and when they think of God, 

not as the living, righteous Father of the world, but as 
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the capricious Chief Magistrate of it — "loving not, 
hating not, just choosing so/' as Caliban thought of his 
devil-god, Setebos — then it is scarcely a cause for won- 
der that human life sinks to the level of an imperturb- 
able self-complacency from which the only path appears 
a continuous descent And Stephen Austin often caught 
himself in a barren speculation on the futility of any 
ministry to restore those lost meanings and activities by 
which alone ascent was possible. 

It was at such times that he sought the fair face of 
Nature, — the artist, the poet, the mother, as he variously 
named her. In the wide fields of the Sand-beds, or in 
the woods on the Hill-of-Trees, or on some white coun- 
try road, fragrant with blossoming hedgerows, he gained 
fresh visions of the eternal purposes of the Father, and 
could nobly conceive that what seemed lost, and lost 
forever here, might yet be found again in one of the 
many mansions elsewhere. If, he argued with himself, 
the contemplation of the purity and beauty which he 
found in the open country could aid, so manifestly, in 
restoring to his own soul the equanimity which it had 
for the moment lost in the haunts of men, might not 
God have other ministries which should prove just as 
effective in the creation of beautiful things in men and 
women whose souls appeared closed to all redemptive 
influences around them at present? And the answer 
seemed to him an inevitable affirmative. So from 
many a solitary walk he had returned to take up 
his work once more with a new courage and a larger 
hope. 
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This particular afternoon Stephen Austin walked 
briskly along the sheltered road toward the Sand-beds, 
but when he had passed through the old, worm-eaten 
turnstile, and across the two miniature meadows, which 
he always spoke of as the daisied vestibules to the open 
cathedral of nature, he slackened his pace, for now 
there were no kindly trees to ward oflf the fiery arrows 
of the sun. 

The morning had come clothed in a thick, almost 
impenetrable mist which rested on the valley for sev- 
eral hours, then, aided by the wind, crept reluctantly 
up the hills and vanished. Toward noon the blazing 
sun transformed the light breeze, which had lifted the 
morning mist, into great heat-waves that drifted into the 
open doors and windows, and made the laziest man in 
Thursby fan himself with some semblance of vigour 
at least. 

Stephen had imagined that the open country would 
have been much cooler, and was astonished at the 
heat and stillness which had fallen upon everything. 
Here and there large patches of grass had been 
scorched by the over-quick absorption of the moisture 
left by the dew and the mist. The very river flowed 
listlessly, and glistened like burnished silver beneath 
the hot sun. He stooped to bathe his hands in its 
water, contemplating the luxury of a swim, but found 
it too warm to be refreshing. Scarcely a living thing 
was to be seen, save an occasional group of timid 
cattle, huddled together by some hedge or wall sur- 
rounding the flelds on the other side of the river, as if 
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they were aware of an approaching enemy. Stephen 
wondered vaguely as he watched them, why, since so 
much had been given them, the divining instinct of self- 
preservation had been withheld; so that they did not 
know, if the enemy they feared came upon them, that 
they stood in much greater danger of death huddled 
together than if they were scattered. Had God then 
no care for the beasts of the field.? was it only man 
over whom He watched ? That could not be, for had 
it not been said that the Father lovingly marked every 
sparrow that fell? Yet, as Stephen Austin walked 
through those long fields, pondering this thing, the 
final answer which would have satisfied the claims of 
both heart and intellect was, as in so many other prob- 
lems of Sovereignty, concealed from him ; and he recog- 
nised that here also was wide room for the exercise 
of faith in the rightness of God's ways. But with the 
recognition came, as yet, no answering uplift of the 
soul. Nature seemed hushed in an ominous expect- 
ancy, and offered him no aid. A few birds twittered 
uneasily among the low bushes by the riverside, but 
not a song rose anywhere to gladden his heart. The 
very rabbits, which were one of the great attractions 
of the Sand-beds for him, lay still and hidden in their 
wonderful houses underground. In his present mood, 
it seemed to Stephen that the displeasure of God rested 
on the world that He had made. 

At the end of the Sand-beds, Stephen turned to the 
right, along the white, dusty road which leads to Tarn, 
a little village less than three miles east of Thursby-on- 
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the-Swift. By the time he had reached it, the air had 
become so dense and oppressive that he knew the vast 
forces of a storm were being marshalled somewhere, 
and would soon be upon him. He crossed Tarn Bridge, 
turned once more to the right, and was on the straight 
road to Thursby. 

In spite of the sultry heat he walked rapidly, lifting 
his eyes now and then to the gathering clouds, which 
sank ever closer and closer to the earth in dark purple 
billows, tumbling over each other in impetuous dis- 
order. Here at last was something in this menacing 
fury which ministered subtly to the turbulence of 
Stephen Austin's soul. He was not alone in his 
tumult, Nature was like-minded with him; and his 
spirits rose high with thoughts of battle. 

The purple clouds tumbled ahead of him up the val- 
ley, darkening all things over which their shadows 
passed. Gray rain-clouds followed close behind, and 
as Stephen touched the outskirts of the town, the first 
great drops of rain fell. Hurrying forward, now run- 
ning, now walking almost as fast as he ran, he had 
barely time to gain the shelter of the new " Workman's 
Hall," near the May-pole, before the storm burst " like 
a whole sea overhead." 

Watching from the safe retreat of the " Hall " porch, 
Stephen entered into the very spirit of those "high- 
engender'd battles," and mercifully lost sight of his own 
petty, egotistic struggles in that grander war in the 
heavens. All things seemed to be at strife. The wind 
had come in noisy gusts with the rain ; and the light- 
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ning and the thunder, with convulsive service, joined 
the maddening turmoil. From where he stood Stephen 
could see the slender May-pole towering in the wide, 
open space on the left, and, in the weird semi-darkness 
that had fallen on the town, it appeared to stretch it- 
self higher and still higher in the air, as though it were, 
indeed, some actual living thing proudly challenging 
all hostile forces. He remembered some recent town- 
talk about the defectiveness of the lightning-rod, 
whose crowning arrow gleamed fitfully as the fierce 
lightning burned and darted around it, and he won- 
dered if the pole would weather the storm. Somehow 
it strangely fascinated him. To his excited fancy it 
was the special object of attack : the wind rocked it to 
and fro, the thunder shook the ground at its base, the 
rain deluged it, and the lightning seemed to whip and 
sting it with lashes of fire. At times it was as if the 
whole heaven was full of vast fire-ships, with masts and 
sails of flame, which disappeared only to flare into sud- 
den sight again before the bursting of their bombs had 
ceased to trouble the ear. 

So the storm raged and roared in dreadful majesty, 
and ever Stephen Austin gazed on that shivering stem 
of pine. And as he looked, there blazed, almost close 
to the ground, a longer and more brilliant stream of 
fire than any he had yet seen. It was as though a 
thousand lawless coruscating stars had combined in an 
angry truancy from heaven — so awful was the white 
flame which rushed to the earth. At the same moment 
Stephen saw a woman crossing, with flagging steps. 
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between him and the May-pole. She had come from 
behind the " Workman's Hall," and had evidently been 
caught by the storm in the adjacent mill-fieldS| and was 
now struggling toward shelter on the other side of the 
green where some houses stood. She held her quiver- 
ing umbrella well in front of her, and, although Stephen 
could not see her face, he knew well who she was. He 
wondered why she had not thought of the " Hall " as a 
place of refuge, and rushed down the steps into the 
street. But before he was halfway to her, another 
flash of light danced before him and, looking up hur- 
riedly as he ran, he saw that at last the lightning had 
struck the pole a cruel blow, splitting it from the top 
almost to the base; and the woman who walked so 
bravely in the wind and the rain was nearly in line with 
the falling timber. Stephen literally flew, madly and 
blindly, so great was the horror that had seized his heart. 
It was only a few yards, but they seemed miles to him. 
He must be in time! She could not have heard the 
rending of the pine because of the wind and the thun- 
der ! He reached her. 

" Helen I Helen I The pole, Helen ! " he cried out 
in agonised f orgetfulness, as he caught her by the cloak 
and dragged her backward. As she stumbled into his 
arms, the stricken May-pole fell crashing in front of 
them, and, catching the tip of her umbrella in its descent, 
wrenched it violently out of her hands. 

Helen leaned heavily on Stephen, dazed and trembling. 
Not because of the danger she had escaped, that would 
occupy her thoughts afterward ; but she had heard her 
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name called thrice by a voice in the storm, and it had 
thrilled her with awe, and wonder. 

" Come ! " said the same voice. 

But Helen looked up at him with questioning, startled 
eyes. And as Stephen Austin gazed into their depths 
he suddenly remembered the words he had spoken in 
his agony of fear, and he became just as suddenly 
aware that his arms were still about the girl. Some 
evil spirit of the air had played a trick upon him, and 
now Helen Faucit knew that he loved her. The thought 
flew through his excited brain. Anyhow, they must 
not stand in the rain like this. People were already 
crowding to the windows and peering out at the fallen 
May-pole, and Stephen had no desire to pose in public 
as a hero. Was Helen never going to stir ! As before 
he had had no sense of distance, so now he had no 
sense of time, and it seemed as though they had been 
for hours standing just so, looking through the rain into 
each other's eyes. 

" Come ! " he said again. And Helen allowed him to 
lead her to the " Workman's Hall." 

Once in the shelter of the porch, Stephen began to 
talk. He told Helen of his afternoon's walk, and of 
some of his thoughts. He told her of his interview 
with Deacon Piatt, and succeeded in making her indig- 
nant. He chattered on and on, surprising her with his 
volubility, for he dreaded a single moment of silence. 
Helen gazed furtively at his face, noting how pale it was 
between the strange, deep flushes which came and went 
so uncertainly. Once or twice a curious little smile 
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played hide-and-seek around her mouth, but Stephen 
did not see it. He would not trust himself even so 
much as to look at her; but kept his eyes fixed vacantly 
on the spot where the May-pole had stood so proudly 
only a little while ago. How he talked ! He made her 
laugh as he described the pole stretching its slender 
neck into the clouds like (jumping at a wretched simile), 
like an ostrich without feathers ! 

" Only to have it cut off, poor thing ! " added Helen, 
feverishly. 

Stephen Austin's rapid monologue will scarcely bear 
faithful transcription. He was talking against time, 
and striving to hide his own thoughts from himself, and 
also to keep Helen from .thinking at all, — two foolish 
and futile endeavours. Let it pass ! If it did not do its 
work satisfactorily, it was because the human mind is too 
subtle an instrument to be affected by so simple a device. 
He talked, and Helen listened mostly to the rhythp of 
her own thoughts, and watched the colour come and 
go on Stephen Austin's cheeks. The only thing about 
which he did not speak was his act of interposition on 
Helen's behalf, and she was surprised to find herself 
grateful for the omission. 

The flash of lightning which had struck down the 
May-pole was also the signal for the passing of the 
storm. Little by little its fury abated, and within twenty 
minutes the rain had ceased altogether. 

As Helen stepped out into the street, a little bird, the 
harbinger of peace, alighted on the " Hall " porch, and 
began a lusty song of exultation. 
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"Listen!" said Stephen. "Can you tell what he 
sings ? Listen ! ' 'Tis over, 'tis over, 'tis past ! ' " 

"Tis just begun, Mr. Austin," she answered, with 
a curious laugh, and left Stephen puzzling over her 
meaning. 



CHAPTER XII 

A CHANCE ENCOUNTER 

Stephen Austin stood for a moment dreamily watch- 
ing Helen's retreating figure, then turned slowly down 
a side lane which, after a short, straight run, curved to 
the left and passed behind the " Workman's Hall." On 
the right of the lane, a few yards from its curve, was 
a long five-barred gate, and between the gate-post and a 
hedge was a gap with an earth-filled iron pipe in the 
centre to prevent cattle from straying into the lane. 
Stephen squeezed himself between the gate-post and 
the pipe and took the wide path across the " mill-fields," 
along which Helen had come only a little while before. 

In those days the " mill-fields," the f avoiu-ite resort of 
lovers and little children, were twice the size they are 
to-day ; for with the dread march of years, houses and 
shops have made ugly encroachments on the bonny 
meadows of our childhood memories. And where is 
that apple-orchard which used to border the first field ? 
Where now is that fascinating domain of temptation, of 
ghosts, and of bulldogs, — the place from which, through 
the mists of the long, weary years, I see a small boy, with 
blanched face and fear-struck eyes, scramble hurriedly 
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and rush down the lane, his little jacket bulging sus- 
piciously and a bit of his new corduroy breeches waving 
behind him in the wind like a flag at half-mast ? Where 
now are those trees of delight, in one of which I see 
another boy, — or is it the same? — crouching uncom- 
fortably through the longest hour of his life, till, happily, 
an unsuspecting keeper whistles away the bulldog which 
lies on the grass beneath him ? Ah, me ! they are gone, 
those trees and that domain. Only the dead memory of 
them remains ! Where the blossoms flung their perfume 
across the lane and over the fields, the thick smoke of a 
factory now hangs. Boys and girls play in sterile streets 
where once the apples grew and reddened in the sun. 
Yet, what joy can they have in a life from which orchards 
and keepers, ghosts and bulldogs, have vanished } What 
dulness must be theirs who know not the surprising 
attack of hunger which comes with the sight of a rosy- 
cheeked apple on the bough of a forbidden tree ! 

But all this is a digression, for when Stephen Austin 
crossed the " mill-fields " the orchard was still there, 
untouched by contractor and builder. The heavy rain 
and the heavier wind had scattered the path with early- 
ripened apples, but Stephen was too agitated to notice 
them. For once, the poet had deserted him, and he 
could find no interpretation of Helen's parting words. 
He had an uneasy suspicion that he had not talked 
wisely beneath the "Hall" porch; and, perhaps, the 
interpretation he looked for might be found in a review 
of his words. So he set himself to recall the various 
expressions he had employed in that momentous con- 
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versation, — if conversation that could be called which 
consisted of a rapid, incoherent monologue on the one 
part, and a few hysterical interjections on the other. 

Beginning at the end, then, he let his memory pluck 
back into life all the words he had spoken to Helen, 
until he came to his great cry in the rain. There he 
abruptly stopped ! He would not utter that again. 
He strove mightily to disown it altogether — to make 
himself believe that it had never been spoken. The 
futility of the attempt greatly disheartened him. The 
cry shouted itself all around him, curiously running 
the whole gamut of scorn, and reproach, and derisive 
laughter. Who had given it life and voice if not he ? 
Its shrill variance perplexed him. How could a single 
word, and that a girl's name, take on so many tones ? 
It was simply preposterous, maddening! He strode 
swiftly across the fields, as though he were being pur- 
sued by malignant furies, — as indeed he was, — and his 
tormentors kept close beside him. 

The long path closed in a narrow lane, bordered by 
tall, neatly trimmed, evergreen box and holly. After 
several yards of such restraint, the little lane started life 
on its own account. Dividing its energies, it skirted 
round a pretty house and garden on the right, and then 
ran on to the paper miUs, from which the fields derived 
their common name ; on the left it turned sharply and 
made a straight dash for the cart-road by the riverside. 
The space between the extensions was filled with a tri- 
angular clump of trees, which held their arms high over 
the left branch of the lane, so that, except in naked 
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winter, it was shaded even at noonday, and bad earned for 
itself — and no doubt justly — the title of the " Lovers' 
Grove." 

Stephen Austin followed the lane to the left, and was 
about midway along the " Lovers* Grove," when some 
one entered from the open road, and flung to the iron 
swing-gate with a bud clang. The clanging and 
creaking of the gate aroused Stephen from his rev- 
eries, and, looking up, he saw a tall man coming slowly 
toward him under the trees. His head was bent low, 
and the face was effectively hidden by a large, soft hat, 
and all that Stephen could see at first were the curved 
black points of a waxed mustache. It might have 
been Mephistopheles on his way to a modern Fausti 
thought Stephen. It was Mephistopheles, but he was 
on his way to judgment. 

Suddenly the tall man raised his head. 

" God ! " he cried, as a mutual recognition flashed 
between them. 

It was characteristic of Stephen that he did not speak. 
For several minutes the two men stood fixedly staring 
at each other, fear and hatred blazing in the eyes of 
the one, astonishment and questioning in those of the 
other. Stephen Austin had searched and inquired for 
this man, before whom he now stood, for long, un- 
fruitful months. There was no reproof at first in his 
eyes, as he looked into the man's face; nothing but 
surprise and a question gleamed there. But the ques- 
tion was so persistent that it chilled the blood of the 
other man as he recognised it. The whole face of 
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Stephen Austin seemed alight with a mass of flaming 
interrogation points, and the tall man shivered with fear. 
Only the evening before this same man had laughingly 
told Jennie Clarke that such eyes as she had described 
were the kind to make one feel uncomfortable, and now 
he knew it ; for those very eyes were peering into his 
soul, and he writhed inwardly beneath the steady gaze. 

" George ! George Beacham I " cried Stephen Austin, 
at last. 

But the tall man did not speak. Except for a slight 
tremor of his limbs at the sound of his name, he gave 
no indication that he had heard, but stood staring as if 
into the eyes of a basilisk. 

Then the great question, for which he was waiting, 
found its voice. 

" Where is she, George ? " Stephen flung the brief 
sentence out with a gasp, for the words scorched his 
lips. 

With the breaking of that dreadful silence, and the 
voicing of the question he knew would come, George 
Beacham seemed to gain full possession of his wits 
again. The sneer upon his lips deepened, and grew 
uglier amid the shadows. He shrugged his shoulders 
in assumed contempt, and made a movement as if to 
pass ; but Stephen stretched out his arm with a gesture 
so imperative that there was no disobeying it 

" Where is Lucy, George Beacham ? ** The question 
rang menacingly. 

'' In Bargate," said the man, surprised into a reply by 
a power beyond his comprehension, 

N 
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"Did you — ? Did you — ?" began Stephen, and 
could not frame the whole question. The past, the 
future, and, it seemed, a thousand things lay concealed 
and determined in that question which he feared to ask. 

" Did I — marry her ? " said George Beacham, with a 
brutal laugh. "Why should I, when the little fool 
would come to me without any such inconvenient non- 
sense } Marry her ? The devil, no ! Why should I ? " 

" You didn't ? My God, Beacham, don't say that ! " 

It was the cry of a tortured soul, the vocal concentra- 
tion of agony, and doubt, and love. There was some- 
thing sounding through it that brought back the fear 
into Beacham's eyes, and his right hand moved involun- 
tarily toward his breast pocket. 

*'Keep your hand down!" commanded Stephen, in a 
new voice, and the hand dropped immediately. " Fm 
not afraid of revolvers. What is she doing in Bargate, 
while you are here? Where is she? I've a right to 
know, George Beacham. Who has a better right ? 
Where is she?" 

Then the awful truth came out. With a sardonic 
smile Beacham stooped and hissed it in Stephen's ear, 
and it was like one of those subtle poisons which instil 
the passion of murder in the heart of the man who tastes 
them. With a cry that was almost an oath he caught 
the stooping man a swift blow under the chin with his 
closed fist, and sent him sprawUng into a clump of moun- 
tain ash behind him, then strode out into the open road 
beyond, nor looked back once, but walked right on till 
he reached Rose Cottage. 
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George Beacham lay for a few moments where he had 
fallen, then rose slowly to his feet, and, looking in the 
direction of the man whom he had already so deeply 
wronged, uttered maledictions upon him too loud and 
too deep for these pages. 

Thus was Stephen Austin cursed twice in one day. 

When Stephen reached Rose Cottage he found that 
the last train started for Bargate in half an hour. He 
packed a bag hurriedly, and told the Miss TurnbuUs 
that he might be away for three or four days, or perhaps 
only one. 

" You will take care of yourself, won't you ? " asked 
Miss Kate, as she bade him good-by in the garden. 

" Why I Yes," he said, in faint surprise. 

" There might be dangers, you see. One never knows." 

" No ! " he replied, absently, "one never knows." And 
he was gone. 

He had not noticed that both ladies had been weep- 
ing, for his mind was in too chaotic a condition to note 
anything clearly. He bought a first-class ticket at the 
station, and was soon speeding on his way to Bargate 
and to Lucy. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ON THE WAY 

Utterly bewildered and dejected, Stephen Austin set 
his mind, with a determination born of initial despair, 
straight to the task of readjustment. For at least half 
an hour he had little fear of interruption, and in his 
present mood inactivity, even for that short time, was a 
necessary and a blessed thing. 

For the time being Helen was cast completely out of 
his thoughts, and Lucy — the imperious playmate of his 
childhood, the loving but difficult sister of his youth — 
reigned in her stead. His memory harked back over 
the years to those merry play-days of long ago, to the 
manifestations of impetuous wilfulness in his little sister 
which had been so piquant and entertaining then, but 
which had afterward darkened life for him. 

He gathered up the loose leaves of the beginning of 
the tragedy, in order that he might see once more how 
far his knowledge of it took him, and just where he 
passed into mere conjecture. 

There was that first letter from his mother concerning 
Lucy, which she had written only a few months before 
her illness. He took it and another out of a little leather 
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case, for the two letters had been his constant compan- 
ions since his mother's death. As he opened the case 
he caught a glimpse of a withered sprig of oak and shiv- 
ered slightly, but forgot it the next moment in the read- 
ing of the letters. " I wish you were here, my lad," his 
mother had written. " Lucy is beginning to ' keep com- 
pany,' as they call it here, with a George Beacham, a 
dark, handsome man some years older than she is. For 
some reason or other, perhaps too vague to specify, I do 
not like him, Steve. If you were only here, I might feel 
easier, for you could make inquiries about him. He is 
in a bank in town, and his own account of himself seems 
to be straight enough, — too straight and fluent, I some- 
times think. Am I too suspicious ? " There were few 
references to her in other letters until a few weeks be- 
fore his mother's illness began, and then she wrote: 
" She is not happy, Steve ; there is a look of discontent 
in her face which greatly disturbs me. I thought at 
first that it was a little lovers' quarrel, but he still comes, 
and Lu's face brightens at his coming and darkens 
again when he goes. Yet there is something not right 
between them. There seems a touch of fear in her love 
for him. I asked her the other day if there was any- 
thing wrong, and she said : * No, what could there be 
wrong ? * terhaps I'm getting a nervous old woman, 
lad ; but I wish I had an excuse of sufficient strength to 
warrant my forbidding him the house. There is a cyni- 
cal curl on his lips which at times makes me positively 
afraid." 

" Poor little mother ! " Stephen had said when he had 
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read that letter in Germany. He said it again now as 
he read it in the train, and then added, " Thank God ! " 
He was thanking God for the first time in his life that 
his mother was dead. 

Three weeks after that last letter, came one from Lucy 
herself, tear-stained and blotted, bidding him come home 
immediately if he wished to see his mother alive. Of 
those ten days at home every hour was imprinted on his 
memory. He once again watched his mother grow 
weaker and more transparently unearthly, as he had 
watched then. He seemed once more to be allaying 
her occasional spasms of doubt, and promising to look 
after Lucy. He heard again her weak, cheerful voice 
when his own dark hour had begun : " ' God's in His 
heaven,' Steve." 

He was having, over again, those useless talks with 
his sister, during which she did nothing but cry, and 
assert her love for George Beacham. He still saw her 
in tears when he would unexpectedly encounter her in 
the house or in the little garden. He remembered 
how he had tried to comfort her, ascribing the tears to 
sorrow for the mother. The unsatisfactory interviews 
with George Beacham came back to him. How he had 
shrunk from the familiar manner in which the man 
had spoken to him of Lucy; how he had extorted a 
promise from Beacham not to speak of marriage for 
at least a year, seeing that Lucy was so young, — a 
* promise too readily given, Stephen had thought ; how 
the man had left the town, again too readily, at Ste- 
phen's request; and how, after promising not to see 
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Lucy before he went, Stephen had surprised them at 
the garden gate, — all these things came rushing back 
to him as he was whirled on toward Bargate and Lucy. 

He saw once more the triumphant death of his 
mother, the passing away of all fear in the conscious- 
ness of an all-encompassing Love. And once more he 
murmured, " Thank God ! " Then he saw again the 
breaking up of that dear home of precious memories ; 
the departure of Lucy to an aunt in Bristol, and his 
own return to his university, full of hopes of a speedy 
reunion when his course was finished; the weeks in 
which he waited for a letter that never came, and the 
coming of one from Bristol, which had strayed in its 
journey, telling him that Lucy had not been heard of. 
Then the ensuing darkness and loss of faith ; the vain 
search and inquiry for Lucy ; the fierce struggle in his 
own mind, which had left its mark upon him ; the grad- 
ual return of faith, or the coming of a new faith ; the 
alternating of hope and fear during all these long 
months ; and now the final overthrow of all hope just a 
short hour ago, — all these things were with him as he 
sat in that train thinking ; but, as yet, no further thought 
of Helen Faucit. 

Stephen Austin had no reason to doubt Beacham's 
word in the '' Lovers* Grove. " It seemed all too 
appallingly sincere to be dismissed as an easy lie. And 
just here a strange experience came to him. Now 
that the very thing which he had feared had become a 
reality, he felt an immense rebound of his thoughts. 
That dull, passive, unintelligent acquiescence in the 
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gloom and the mystery of life, which had been the 
chief characteristic of his mind while the fate of his 
sister remained unknown to him, passed suddenly 
away from him for a time, and a great faith in the 
final gpodness of God surged in his heart. There 
could be no shadow anywhere, he thought, if there 
were not an upper, or a hinder, light to cast the shadow. 
Evil itself was only conceivable in the presence of good. 
And if the tragedy of sin had fallen on his sister, there 
must be a Lifter of tragedies somewhere. So to that 
Lifter of tragedies Stephen Austin's bruised heart 
appealed as the train neared its destination. 

Can I explain this? No, dear reader, for I am no 
philosopher. But the truth is as it is written. The very 
things which he had repeatedly urged upon others, be- 
cause he had believed them to be true in a manner that 
he had not then realised for himself, he now experi- 
enced to the full. He saw that he had measured his 
life by the shadows that had fallen upon it, rather than 
by the expectation of a light that might yet dispel them. 
And now, in the dark hour of his life, when his fears 
had become certainties, he found himself looking, if not 
with actual confidence, then at least with a growing 
hope, for the coming light. 

He was still in this mood when a few hours later he 
sat in a little room of a private hotel in Bargate, asking 
himself questions the answers to which he imagined 
were definitely to settle his future. 

He had paced street after street and gazed anxiously 
at every house which appeared at all gayer than its 
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neighbours. He had dived into places that had re- 
volted him, and stared at lighted windows until his eyes 
ached, and all to no purpose ; and now had returned ex- 
hausted and disappointed. The good women who kept 
the hotel had waited up for him, and had made him 
take more supper. With a happy prevision, Stephen 
had told them that he had come to search for his sister ; 
but he had withheld his name from them. " Call me Mr. 
Jordan, if you like," he had said, "but it is not my 
name." It was curious to him that they had believed 
everything that he had told them. He could not know 
that his very looks and manner would have carried con- 
viction anywhere, much more into the compassionate 
hearts of those good women. If he had known it, he 
would not have been Stephen Austin. And, as they 
had ministered to him, he had felt ashamed of keeping 
his name from them ; but — well, he would not inquire 
too closely into his motives. He had a lurking thought, 
perhaps, that in a clear analysis those motives might 
not appear altogether valid or admirable. He was 
human, and shrank from the association of his name 
with the things of darkness. 

But now that he was in his room his thoughts reverted, 
with a suddenness that startled him, to Helen Faucit 
and his cry in the rain. That she had understood the 
passion behind the cry he had no doubt. He might as 
well have poured out his whole thought to her ; she 
would no? have learned anything more. Why had he 
not done so ? He had kept his vow, and yet it seemed 
to him that it had been kept by accident. 
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In the early days of his sorrow, Stephen had vowed 
to bring no other woman into its whirlpool, but to 
strive with it alone. To no maid could he talk of love 
till his sister was found. Some writer has recently said 
that no sister is ever able to make a man suffer as 
another woman can. As a generalisation, this may be 
a true statement; but as far as it touched Stephen 
Austin nothing could be falser. The life of his sister 
was blended with his own in so peculiar a degree that in 
his thought he could not separate them. He refused to 
consider himself apart from Lucy. If she had sinned, 
her sin must be his also, her punishment his also. How, 
then, could he stand as lover to any woman ? 

Before his coming to Thursby-on-the-Swift those 
early resolves had been easily kept. He had not loved, 
so there had been no conflict. But day by day, since 
that strange meeting on the Hill-of-Trees, Stephen 
Austin had fought with demons. Yet he had kept his 
vow ! He was on the point of finding his sister, and, — 
where would she be found ? Dear God, how could he 
ask Helen to share the foul stain with him ? 

He had called himself "Don Quixote" once, and 
there was surely something akin to the quixotic in his 
thought. His sense of spiritual kinship with his sister 
was too strong to allow him to fancy himself clear of any 
stain that had fallen upon her, and in his humiliation he 
could not see how he might approach a pure woman 
and speak of love to her. So now it seemed to him that 
he had only kept his vow of silence to keep it to the 
end. 
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But a man of robuster spirit and less sensitiveness 
would have found no difficulty at all here ! True ! But 
if Stephen Austin had been that man, then this history 
would never have been written. Being what he was, he 
thought what he thought. So that very night, while 
Helen was watching the stars from her bedroom win- 
dow, and rejoicing in a love that had cried out to her in 
the rain, Stephen was deliberately putting all love away 
from him, or thought that he was doing so. 

For a little while he stood by his window, looking 
down into the deserted street, then he took the shrivelled 
sprig of oak out of the leather case, opened the window, 
and was about to fling it away, when he drew back. 
" No ! " he said, in a hoarse whisper. " Let me keep 
this, O Lord, though I lose all else." He gazed long at 
the poor, almost colourless, sprig of royal oak, then 
put it softly into the leather case ; and once more love 
knocked at the door of his heart and lifted the latch. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BROTHER AND SISTER 

The next day Stephen made a thorough inspection of 
Bargate, and, wherever he deemed it to be judicious, he 
asked questions of the policemen regarding the character 
of the particular neighbourhood circumscribed by his 
beat, but for the most part with only slender results. To 
chronicle the curious things he learned that day, not 
simply by the direct answers he received, but also by 
the manner, the suggestiveness, or the suspicion of the 
persons addressed, might form an entertaining chapter, 
but would scarcely further the telling of this history, as 
they had no marked influence on Stephen Austin, and 
none at all on the course of events. 

But toward evening he found himself in a gray, 
monotonous, and apparently deserted street rejoicing in 
the name of Park Row, although there was no park, as 
far as Stephen could judge, anywhere near it. It was 
composed almost wholly of tall, weatherbeaten, four- 
story houses, once, perhaps, the glory of their owners, 
but now, with the visible signs of long neglect and decay 
upon them, chilling and forbidding. Stephen was glad 
when he reached the end of the " Row," and, seeing a 
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policeman, he approached him and asked the same 
question he had asked many times that day. It was 
answered by an ugly wink and an uglier word which 
sent the hot colour flying into Stephen's face. He 
waited for no more words, but took a swift survey of 
his surroundings, turned from his leering informer, and 
walked to his hotel. 

What thoughts lay behind those flaming cheeks I do 
not know, nor by what process of reasoning, if any, he 
convinced himself that, if Lucy was anywhere in Bar- 
gate, she was hidden in one of those sinister-looking 
houses. But immediately after supper he went to the 
'* Livery Stables " and ordered a carriage and two 
horses for Thursby-on-the-Swift He promised to pay 
for them in advance whether they were needed or not, 
but they must be ready to come to the hotel at a 
moment's notice. The jovial proprietor smiled broadly 
at Stephen, being perfectly satisfied in his own mind 
that a " jolly romance was afoot" 

It was then a little after eight o'clock, and Stephen 
went straight to Park Row. If the street had looked 
dreary and uninviting in the evening, it was positively 
repulsive now that the shadows had fallen upon it. 
Here and there unshuttered windows allowed a pale, 
flickering light to fall on the pavement, which, with the 
feeble glare of four small upright lamps, was all the 
light the street boasted. Up and down that " Row " he 
strode, wondering what to do. There were three houses 
close together, more brilliantly lighted than the others ; 
two of them had lights in every window, and in the 
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Other the top story only was in darkness. She might 
be in one of those, he thought ; perhaps that one with 
the hall door wide open. He watched it for a little 
while, with an ancient collection of eastern proverbs 
uppermost in his mind. Now and then a gaudily at- 
tired girl would pass from one house to another, or a 
young man would come furtively down the street, and 
when he came opposite the door dart swiftly in. Some- 
times a group of three or four men, with arms linked, 
would enter boldly, with boisterous laughter and coarse 
jokes. Stephen's heart sickened within him as he 
watched. Then he crossed the street. He had not yet 
arrived at any satisfactory point in his meditations which 
left him free to act. This was new work for him, and 
he knew not what to do. Then, as in many another 
instance, unrecorded, but also unf orgotten by man, God 
acted for him. 

Stephen stood opposite the house whose last story 
was in darkness, and the light of the street-lamp fell on 
his uplifted face. At one of the upper, unlighted 
windows a little woman sat in the darkness, her face 
hidden in her hands. Her shoulders heaved convulsively 
as she sobbed aloud. " Save me, my Father, else I can- 
not live ! ** she prayed. She thought of no other way to 
address God. In her childhood the one name by which 
she had known Him was the name of " Father," and 
now in her shame and sorrow the word of her childhood 
came back to her lips. So she sobbed and moaned in 
the darkness there, as she had sobbed and moaned all 
day, jSraying the same prayer in the same words ; yet 
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the heavens were as brass to her. She had yet to learn 
that she had never been outside Divine watchfulness 
and love. And, as she raised her careworn face and 
gazed despairingly into the street below, the Father 
whom she had so passionately invoked gave to her the 
first revelation she had ever recognised of His eternal 
presence and care. It would have been given to her 
before had she been prepared to receive it. And now, 
when she believed herself the least ready, God, who is 
greater than our hearts, sent her an abundant deliver- 
ance. She saw her brother standing in the light of the 
street-lamp. " Oh ! " she cried, pressing her white face 
to the window-pane, "it's Steve! No! Yes! It is 
Steve ! " 

It was but the work of a moment to snatch her hat 
from the table and start for the head of the stairs. But 
once there, what caution was demanded! She must 
get away without any one seeing her, and there were 
three long flights of stairs to descend before the door 
was reached. What if he should move away before she 
could get to him ! The thought nerved her trembling 
limbs, and she crept noiselessly, swiftly, down one, then 
two, flights of stairs. A door opened in the story above 
her, and her heart ceased to beat. It was only one of 
the girls going to her companion in another room. If 
she had just looked over the banister ! There was only 
another flight. Those dreadful people in the rooms 
must hear the tread of her feet upon the stairs. A door 
below her opened, and the poor girl shrank into a corner 
by the wall. It was a man and a woman, and they were 
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coming upstairs ! She was lost ! What should she do ? 
Just as they turned toward the steps the woman said : 
" Let's have a drink ! '* And they went along the cor- 
ridor to the back of the house. Now was her time, and 
she slid down the stairs, how she scarcely knew, but 
found herself at the door and looked out He was still 
there. 

" Steve ! " she called out, in a frightened whisper 
which seemed to echo ominously through the house. 
But the man by the lamp-post heard and shivered. 
Only two persons had ever called him by that name, 
and one of them was dead. 

" Lu ! " he answered back. " Where are you ? " For 
she was partly hidden by the shadow of the door. At 
the sound of her name she darted across the road like a 
hunted fawn. 

" Here, Steve ! " she cried. " O Steve, take me away, 
away ! " And she clung piteously to him. 

" Bless God ! " said Stephen. " Come ! " Arid they 
ran down the street together. 

Neither of them noticed the surprised and fiendishly 
triumphant face of. a man who was entering the street 
as they emerged from it, and who saw them as they 
passed him. And if they had, they would not have 
greatly cared, for was not Lucy saved } — a fact which 
to both brother and sister was a wondrous miracle. 

About thirty minutes later Stephen and Lucy were on 
the road to Thursby-on-the-Swift. She had not asked 
where they were going ; it was enough for her to know 
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that she was with her brother. Between Bargate and 
Cressley Viaduct she told him her story of love and its 
betrayal I will set down that story here, not wholly as 
she told it to Stephen during that ride in the night, but 
in as few bald words as can be found, else it would be 
too sad for human reading. 

On the day when Stephen Austin put his sister in the 
train, at Paddington Street station, bound for Bristol, 
George Beacham was hiding in another carriage, for 
Lucy had managed to write to him about Stephen's 
plans. At the next station they got out and were 
driven to a third-class hotel, and were there registered 
as man and wife. She was already his wife in all but 
the name, and he had long ago promised to marry the 
poor child, and so save her honour, as she fondly 
fancied. As the days went by, and he made no men- 
tion of marriage, Lucy timidly questioned him about it, 
and he laughed at her scruples, and had the effrontery 
to tell her of his promise to Stephen. He persuaded 
her that it was all right; all the law in all the world 
couldn't bind them faster than they were already 
bound, he said; "Love was mightier than law." And 
many other high-sounding phrases he poured into her 
only too ready ear, for she loved and believed in him. 
Her whole future seemed bound up with his, she told 
Stephen. Besides, there was a baby coming, and how 
could she leave him ? Stephen shuddered as he listened. 
But her next sentence chilled his blood. In a few 
weeks, she said, George took her to Thursby-on-the- 
Swift, because he had some business to attend to there. 
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They lodged in a little cottage under the bridge. Miss 
TurnbuU and her sister owned the cottage, and were 
very kind to her. George went abroad and left her 
there, but came occasionally to see her. He was very 
good to her all that time ; Stephen must not think other- 
wise. Seven months after going to Thursby her baby 
was bom, to live only three days. "I called him 
Stephen," she said tearfully, and he pressed her hand 
in sympathy. In November George came and took her 
abroad with him. Nobody knew they were not married, 
she said, not even the dear sisters where she had lived. 
That was the end of her happiness. They had not 
been long abroad when she discovered that this man, for 
whom she had dared so much, and lost so much, was a 
gambler, a drunkard, and a libertine. Her punishment 
had begun, she said. Once he even made her enter- 
tain some foreign women he brought to the house ; and 
once he struck her in a drunken fit. She pleaded with 
him to take her back to England, hoping, poor child, to 
hear something of her brother. Ten days ago they had 
landed in England, and after a week in London had 
come straight to Bargate, and to that house. She had 
only found out last evening what kind of a house it 
was. She could not understand his motives for taking 
her to such a place. How she trembled as she told 
Stephen about the women of the house! They had 
tried for hours, yesterday and that morning, by coaxings 
and threatenings, and then by coarse insults, to convince 
her that she was as one of themselves, and that after the 
first the rest did not matter. " Oh, it was horrible I " 
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she said. "I've been wicked, Steve, but I'm not like 
them! I'm not like them! You don't think I am, 
Steve ? Do you ? Oh ! say you don't, Steve ! " she 
said, with broken-hearted sobs. 

" No, Lu," he said. " Thank God, I came in time." 

That was her story. It was a tale of shame, and was 
told with pitiful shamefacedness, and little pathetic 
* appeals for a merciful judgment which would have won 
Stephen's heart, if it had required to be won. He 
heard her tale through, making no comments; and, 
although now and then he shrank sensitively from the 
details, there was nothing in his heart for her but love, 
and compassion, and a great forgiveness. And when 
she had finished he took her in his arms, and ki&sed her 
on the lips and on the brow ; there in the carriage he 
kissed her, as they rode toward Cressley Viaduct. 

" God forgives you, as I," he said. " For the Father 
Himself loveth you." 

After Lucy's startling announcement about her resi- 
dence in Thursby, Stephen's battles were all to be 
fought over again. And although he thought hard dur- 
ing the rest of the sad story, he had come to no satis- 
factory solution when Lucy ended. 

" Do you know where we are going, Lu ? " he asked. 

" No, Steve," she said. 

" To Thursby, and to Rose Cottage," he said slowly. 

Stephen felt her start at his side, and for a few 
minutes neither spoke a word. 

" Shall we turn back ? " he asked at last. " We can 
go to Bristol." 
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" Nay, Steve," she said, pressing his arm, " let me go 
with you. What are you doing there ? Preaching ? " 

"Yes!" 

" In Zion Chapel ? " 

"Yes!" 

" And you live at Rose Cottage ! How strange ! Let 
us go on, Steve ! The sisters were so kind to me. Miss 
Jane wept over me and the little baby as if she had * 
been my mother. She called me ' little daughter ' over 
and over again. O mother! my mother!" she cried 
aloud, and fell to intolerable weeping. 

"She will understand it all," said Stephen, gently. 
And while he soothed her, his thoughts were groping 
about the problem of her future and his. 

In a little while Lucy's sobs grew quieter, and she 
asked Stephen what could be done. 

"I want to go with you, Steve," she said haltingly. 
"I couldn't bear to part now. For — for — why! I 
haven't long to live, you know." 

" You — what ? " asked Stephen, alarmed. 

" I've been ill ever since the time George struck me, 
Steve, and a great doctor in Paris said I could scarcely 
live more than a year." Stephen groaned in his agony. 
" So we can't part, Steve, now," she ended pathetically. 

" No, we can't part, Lu, till we must," he answered. 

"I won't shame you, Steve. Nobody need know 
aught about me. I don't look like you now, Steve, and 
if we tell the ladies they will — are — good." 

So it was decided that she should go, and Stephen 
told her of his life in Thursby, only making no mention 
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of Helen. He ended with his accidental meeting with 
George Beacham in the " Lovers* Grove." 

But all the comment she made was : " I wonder what 
new evil he is meditating there!" She shivered and 
sat closer to Stephen. 

The carriage rolled nearer and nearer to Cressley 
Viaduct, and in a few moments Lucy would see George 
Beacham once more, and know what evil he had done 
and what he had failed to do. 



CHAPTER XV 

BEING A PARENTHESIS ON SONGS AND DREAMS 

About the time when Stephen Austin, wearied and 
disheartened, returned from searching the streets of 
Bargate that Monday, Helen Faucit drew aside the 
heavy curtains of her gray-blue chamber, and, seating 
herself on a low stool by the window, looked out into 
the night. The strong storm of the early evening had 
well-nigh cleared the sky of clouds, and here and there 
great stars shone, keeping their eternal watch over the 
fretful sons of men. 

Helen opened her window, for she knew herself, at 

last, as a daughter of the larger world outside her light 

gray-blue chamber. She was warmly enwrapped in a 

fleecy gown of divers delicate hues, and had no fear of 

the cool night air ; rather she welcomed it, as it fanned 

her face and ruffled her golden hair. The gentle sighing 

of the wind among the trees on the hillside reached her 

as she sat there, her chin in her hands, her elbows on 

the window-sill, dreaming unutterable dreams ; the stars 

in their high courses sang to her ; and the river, faintly 

discernible beneath the stars, flowed rapidly and noisily 

toward the distant sea. The wind, and the stars, and 
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the river, sang only one song to her. If their moods 
were various, their song was the same. Sighing, or 
steadfast, or passionate, it was still the song of love 
that they sang. And the heart of that lowly maiden, re- 
created lowly with the birth of love, beat in wondering 
response to the song that she heard. 

Perhaps, after all, the song was only in her heart, and 
great Nature took no heed of her lovely child*s rapture. 
But whether without or within is of little moment ; she 
heard it, and that is enough. 

Few men can understand what the dawning of love is 
in the heart of a woman who has never played at love, 
never suffered a vagrant fancy, nor dreamed of a possible 
lover. To Helen, love had come as the great revealer. 
She felt that she was suddenly made free of a new 
world, and she tried to see all her possessions at once ; 
but she grew bewildered, distrait, with the tumultuous 
emotions that flooded her soul. Stephen had spoken no 
word of love, yet she knew that he loved her, that the 
cry in the rain had awakened love in her own heart, and 
she was amazed. Had any curious person asked her 
that morning if she loved Stephen Austin, her answer 
would have been an astonished negative; but now — ! 
.There lay the sweet mystery of it, which amazed her so : 
one moment owning in her heart to no deeper feeling 
than a simple, friendly interest in her pastor, the next, 
all aglow with a love for him which she could neither 
express nor comprehend. And the means by which so 
great a transformation had been effected seemed, on 
retrospection, wholly inadequate. Yet, as she was after- 
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ward to discern, that cry in the rain was simply the 
precipitant which gave final and exquisite form to 
thoughts and emotions that, although actually present 
for some time, had been too fluid and indefinite for 
proper recognition. 

Even yet all was vague and unintelligible to her, all 
save two things — she loved and was beloved. It was 
natural, then, that she should endeavour to trace, with 
what little light common events gave to her, the ways 
along which she had travelled toward such an unfore- 
seen result. 

Little by little she read the secret of the days. Love 
gleamed before her ever)rwhere. How blind and deaf 
she had been, seeing naught, hearing naught! But 
now she saw love's tender face looking at her, aye! 
from the very pulpit; she distinguished its personal 
note in many a general message; whole sermons 
seemed now to be love's own word searching her 
heart. She heard the tones of its voice in the remem- 
bered conversation at Ashton Grange, and the drive 
home assumed new and wondrous features in the fresh 
light that shone upon it. It was love that had bidden 
her read that epic incident of Hagar and her son, that 
she might learn to know how beautiful were the all- 
seeing eyes of God ! It was love that had pleaded with 
her, only last evening, to behold the mightier, full- 
sphered love of God! How glad she would make 
Stephen when, some day, she would tell him all that 
had happened to her in that light gray-blue chamber 
only last night! The kneeling there by her bed, the 
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great sense of Divine love that had come to her, the 
quickening of all her dormant spiritual aspirations into 
something very like activities — all this she would tell 
him some day. She pictured the great scene for her- 
self, and the rapture in the eyes of her lover. Two 
loves had been made manifest to her almost at the 
same moment, and her heart went out to them both 
with an equal trust. The love of God and the love of 
man — who is strong enough to separate them in the 
heart of a pure woman ? The second love had, though 
she did not know it, given reality, body, to the first, 
and the first had cast a halo around the second. God 
had become more human, and man more Godlike because 
she loved them both. Great is the mystery of love ! 

O Helen of the gold hair ! thou art dreaming, whilst 
thy lover is even now resolutely locking his desolate 
heart against the love of thee, but thou canst not see 
him! He is setting a sister's love before thine, but 
thou dost not know it — so kind is God in letting thee 
dream. Dream on, O simple child of love, for dreams 
have sometimes come true, and whether thine comes 
true or not, hast thou not had thy dream ? No life can 
ever again be wholly desolate that has held such dreams 
as thou art dreaming now. Dream on, for the night is 
passing and the morning cometh — the morning when 
dreams are lost or found in the rough ways of the 
world. 

She looked again into the stored chamber of her 
heart, and recognised love's timid apprehensions amid 
the dim aisles of " All Saints " that gray afternoon when 
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she had told Stephen the story of the tablet. She 
laughed to herself at the thought of obstacles, a low, 
silvery laugh, which Stephen might willingly have laid 
down his life to hear, so good and hopeful it was. She 
could imagine no barrier, however stiff, that the strong 
arms of love could not beat down ; she could think of 
no circumstance, however dire, that the warm heart of 
love could not overcome. How little he knew her, she 
thought, who feared to speak of love ! Ah ! but let 
him once speak, and he should know, know her as none 
had ever known her. Love the revealer became love 
the conqueror; and she beheld him, in the sleeping 
valley below, as a god returning from battle. She saw 
his white horse, richly caparisoned, and his gleaming 
lance, and the waving of his golden banner, and she 
hailed him from the window of her gray-blue chamber 
as a lord and king. 

And now that the key, sovereign to disclose deep 
mysteries, had been granted to her by the high favour 
of heaven, she was startled to find herself exulting in a 
new thought — Stephen had loved her from the begin- 
ning ! True, she did not see how that foolish episode 
under the great oak could have made any one love her, 
but of the fact itself she had no doubt. 

Yes, it was the truth, bitter or sweet according to 
one*s sense of it. To this fair maid, whose unbraided 
hair rippled in golden waves along her back, and fell, 
cascade-like, over her shoulders as she looked out of 
her window into the night, the truth brought only joy 
and a great wonder. And if Stephen Austin could have 
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seen her then, if he could but have called to her from 
the terrace below, and have heard her answer him 
through the night, then love might have been sweet to 
him also, and not the bitter thing it seemed ; and that 
hardy resolve of his to have no more ado with love 
would have been sore shaken, if not dethroned. But 
alas for the time and the place ! Stephen was in Bar- 
gate, burdened and full of sorrow, and his dear lady 
looked out into the night far across the valley of the 
Swift, and her heart was beating high with new-bom 
love and wonder. 

A little while longer she sat there, until her thoughts 
came no more and her dreams fled, so intense was her 
mere sense of feeling. Then she rose from her stool 
by the window, and lighted her candles. She caught 
sight of herself reflected in a large mirror, and was 
startled by the strange gleam in her eyes. She had 
not been one of those who give much anxious thought 
to their own beauty. Her sensuous temperament had 
found sufficient nurture in her love of colour and fra- 
grance, and in her delight in the beautiful impersonal 
things of art and literature. But now a new interest 
awakened within her, and she found herself, to her 
confusion, actually glorying in a beauty upon which, in 
times past, she had scarcely thought. The perfect oval 
face, the arched eyebrows over dark eyes, the straight 
nose, the sensitive, mobile mouth; the golden cloud 
about her, the tall, shapely body — the whole fair 
picture, which the mirror so faithfully revealed, arrested 
her now because Stephen loved her. 
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Then she became aware of a change. She had grown, 
or rather, she had become older. Was she no longer a 
girl then, but a radiant, beautiful woman ? How could 
womanhood be bom so suddenly? The magic fires 
hidden at the heart of life had burst from the controlling 
furnace, and enswathed the girl she had been in their 
transfiguring flames, and all the irresponsible things of 
girlhood had been consumed in the flames, and it was a 
woman who gazed back into her eyes — a woman for 
whom life and love, yes, and her very self had become 
invested with new meanings, new beauties, new possi- 
bilities. Ah! if that woman in the mirror could only 
call back to life the girl of yesterday, what strange 
questions they would ask each other across the vast gulf 
which separated them ! What surprising answers would 
they return I 

So Helen stood greeting herself in the mirror, not with- 
out a suspicion of her absurdity, yet fascinated by the 
changes she saw there. What new spirit peeped out of 
those dark eyes ? What new glory reigned in her hair, 
and incamadiiled her cheeks, and lifted her bosom so "i 
Whence came this new sense of greatness and majesty, 
which she felt throbbing in her heart and brain.? 
What — ? She stopped suddenly. "What a silly, 
solemn creature you are ! " she said, laughing at the face 
in the mirror ; then turned away, for the face in the 
mirror laughed back at her. 

A few minutes later she put out her candles, and 
walked over to the window, drew the curtains apart once 
more, and looked over the sleeping town toward Rose 
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Cottage. A little while she stood thus, then raised her 
white hand to her lips. "Catch this, my undeclared 
lover ! " she said gayly, and kissed her fingers. 

At that moment, Stephen Austin replaced a little 
withered sprig of royal oak in his leather case, and 
closed his window at Bargate, imagining that he had 
shut love outside forever. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CONCERNING A LAD IN A LOFT 

About the same time when Stephen Austin took his 
stand by the lamp-post in Park Row, Bargate, two men 
were engaged in eager conversation in the rear stable 
of the " Brown Cow Inn/* Thursby. As far as appear- 
ances went, one was a gentleman of fine clothes, fine 
manners, and fine speech ; the other was a hostler, coarse 
in dress, coarse in speech, but not, perhaps, coarser in 
thought than his exquisite companion. Villainy, not 
less than adversity, draws men into strange comrade- 
ships ; and these two were deeply immersed in the con- 
sideration of strategic points in a diabolic scheme, the 
sole property of the scrupulously fine gentleman. They 
had at first spoken in low whispers, as becomes mean 
conspirators ; but after a while their voices unconsciously 
took on a higher tone. 

"Well, at twenty minutes to ten, then, on the bridge." 

" An* if we get t* lass awaa, what*ll I get i " 

" Ever known me mean with money yet, Lupton ? " 

" But s'pose t* owd thing's a fluke ? " 

" A fluke ! How can it be a fluke ? I tell you the 

girl will jump at the bait,** said George Beacham, with a 
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picturesque oath which I have no desire to transfer to 
these pages. 

" How jump at t' bait ? " asked Lupton, the hostler. 
" What did ye say in t' letter ? '* 

" Told her I was ashamed of my conduct on Sunday 
night, and longed to see her for a minute. Asked her 
to come to the end of the lane at ten o'clock, alone. A 
regular * Paul Clifford ' letter, you know. Oh, she'll be 
there all right." He laughed a hard, cynical laugh. 

" 'Spose shoo brings that May-pole o' a sister alang ! " 

" Why we'll carry them both off, and you can have 
one of them for your highly disinterested service," said 
Beacham, savagely, theiji added, "but she'll not do 
that." 

" I doant knaw abaht that," objected Levi Lupton. 

" Who cares what you know ? You're to obey orders, 
unless you're afraid." 

The undisguised sneer which accompanied the last 
word angered the hostler, and for a moment or two he 
swayed toward a relinquishment of the infamous plot. 

" No ! " he answered, at last, sullenly. ** I'm not one 
as is sooin flegged. But I doant laak t' thing, so theer ! 
Fm nut ticklish nawther, but to go and tak wee rosy 
Jennie, 'at I knowed i' shoart cloathes, to that plaace i' 
Bargut, maks me sick. But I'll do't if ye pay me weel," 
he added. 

"You'd sell your mother, if I paid you well," said 
Beacham, with stinging contempt. 

"You'd best let mi mother aloan. We're talking 
^baht Jennie Clarke, I think." 
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The look on Levi Lupton's face made our fine gentle- 
man actually shudder, so much akin to murder it seemed. 
But it was forgotten the next moment, for the two vil- 
lains were startled by a slight sound in the hay-loft over 
their heads. 

"What's that?" asked George Beacham, the ugly 
curl of his Ups lookmg ghastly and cruel. 

"T' plaace is owerrun wij rats," said Lupton, whose 
white face belied the excessive indiflFerence of his speech. 

They listened awhile, almost panting with open 
anxiety. At last they heard a ratlike scratching on 
the unceiled boards. 

" What a brave pair of conspirators we are ! " ex- 
claimed Beacham, with a harsh laugh. "I think we 
had better be going." 

Lupton asked for a repetition of his orders. 

" I wodn't laak t' mak ony f ooil digs," he said. 

" The cab on the bridge at twenty to ten." Beacham 
spoke rapidly. "I join you there. We drive to the 
road-end of the lane, and while I hold the girl in speech 
you creep behind; then, if she makes any objections 
to coming with me, wind that silk scarf about her mouth. 
Swiftly, remember, for if she screams we're done for. 
The rest will be easy, if you do your own part well. 
You quite understand?" 

" I understand weel enuff," said Levi. His manner 
was surly, for, bad as he was, this was a new sort of 
villainy, and he by no means relished it He seemed 
conscious that it meant a descent in even his scale of 
morals. 
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"Look *ere," he said, after a doubtful pause; "FU 
want ten pund fur this job ! Not a penny less." 

"Til give you twenty, if we pull it off," replied 
Beacham. " How's your conscience now ? Eh ? What ? 
A drink ? Certainly ! Perhaps it will put some red 
blood in that chicken liver of yours. Come on." 

And the two comrades in evil walked into the " Inn " 
together. 

A few minutes afterward a little boy, with a white 
but resolute face, climbed noiselessly down the ladder 
from the hay-loft. He peeped out of the doorway, 
then dashed out of the yard, across Manor Square, and 
was soon knocking at the door of Rose Cottage. His 
first thought had been of Stephen Austin. If anybody 
could help him, it would be his wonderful friend. But 
the lad was completely unnerved, and when at last he 
asked for Stephen, he stammered worse than usual. 
Miss Kate could make nothing of him, for, on learning 
that his friend was away, he burst into tears. 

Is it your father, Bobbie ? " she asked. 

N-no ! " he said, and ran off without giving any 
explanation of the tears which so puzzled Miss Kate. 

As soon as he was on the bridge again, the lad's natu- 
ral gayety returned. "What should he do now.?" he 
asked himself. Then he thought of Mr. Faucit. 
" That's the ticket ! " he said aloud. And instead of 
going by Manor Square, which would have landed him 
in too close proximity to the "Brown Cow," he ran 
along Bridge Street, and dived into the little alley 
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which opens into the Market-place several yards away 
from the hotel. 

Just as he emerged from the alley he bumped into 
a man who was passing the entrance at that moment. 
It was Frank Foster, the young law clerk. 

" Oh, it's you, Bobbie, is it.?" said the astonished young 
fellow. " Where away at that rate, Bobbie ? '* And he 
held the lad by his coat. 

" C-c-come w-with m-m-me," said Bob, breathlessly. 

" But where to, you little rascal.? " 

"C-c-come q-quick,and FU — Fll t-t-tell you." 

Frank Foster felt that something out of the ordinary 
was in Bob Thornton's mind, so he turned to go with 
the little lad. On the way Bob told him all he had 
heard in the hay-loft, and how nearly he had spoiled his 
chances by starting at the name of Jennie Clarke. 

" I n-nearly f-f-fell into th-the b-b-bin," he said. 

Frank laughed heartily at Bob's scratching on the 
boards. 

" So they thought you were a rat, eh ? How did you 
Uke that, Bobbie ? " 

" Ugh ! *' ejaculated Bob, and shrugged his shoulders. 

All this while they were speeding their fastest through 
the Market-place, along Kirkgate, and away over the 
wooden railway bridge, for Bob's idea had found favour 
with Frank Foster, and the two were soon at Belmont 
House. 

A few minutes before ten that night, a dog-cart con- 
taining three men passed the end of the lane which led 
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to Jonathan Clarke's farm, but at the bend of the road 
it stopped. 

'* Put out the lights, Dick/* said a deep, strong voice, 
and a footman leaped down from behind and obeyed. 
"Keep round the arm of the road, till you hear a 
whistle,'* said the same voice. 

Then two men scrambled out of the dog-cart and 
turned down the road along which they had just 
come. On reaching the end of " Grange Lane ** they 
crouched under the thick hedge and waited in the dark- 
ness. The elder man had a stout riding whip-stock in 
his hand which he gripped with an energy that proph- 
esied no very pleasant business ahead. Except for a 
brief ejaculation of thankfulness for the clouds that 
darkened the night, no words passed between the two 
men. They crouched close together, listening. 

In a little while they heard footsteps coming down 
the lane, and the mm^mur of voices. 

" But I can never be the same girl I was," said one of 
the voices sadly. 

"Thank God,'* said the other, which was also a girl's 
voice. 

At the sound of the second, the younger man under 
the hedge shifted his position slightly as if he were 
going to rise ; but the elder man laid his hand on the 
other's arm. 

" Not yet, Frank ; wait ! " he said in a whisper. 

" Why thank God, Isobel ? " they heard as they 
crouched there. 

" A beautiful life opens out to you now, Jennie." 
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" Because I Ve sinned ? O Isobel ! how can that be ? " 

" No, but because you are humbled." 

" But I'm weakened forever. I can never get over 
the results of that long dallying. Look, Isobel, if I had 
come alone, and he had asked me to go off with him, 
I would have gone — oh, I know I would." 

She sobbed, and the men who listened heard the 
bitter sobbing. 

"Don't, dear," said Isobel. "You're not weakened 
forever — for a long time, perhaps, yes, but not forever. 
Don't you remember Mr. Austin's sermon on * The Gos- 
pel of Punishment'.? Let it be a real gospel to you, 
Jennie. There's none in eternal weakness." 

" But how escape, Isobel? " 

The sound of her voice, as it reached the men hiding 
under the hedge, was burdened with the pain and doubt 
of despair. 

"'Strong Son of God, immortal Love,*" quoted 
Isobel, solemnly. 

" Oh ! but I don't know Him, Isobel, I don't know 
Him," she wailed. 

" * We have but faith, — we cannot know, ' " she quoted, 
once more. 

They had read Tennyson together in school — these 
two country girls ; but to the men listening in the dark- 
ness the unexpected double quotation, at such a time 
and in such a place, had something of the weird about 
it, as if the voice of God himself had mingled with 
Isobel's chanting of those familiar lines. 

They had almost forgotten why they were crouching 
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in the hedge-bottom, when they heard the sound of 
approaching wheels, and the sharp clack of a horse's 
hoofs on the hard lunestone road. The two girls in the 
lane heard also. 

"He's coming," said Jennie, in a frightened whisper. 

" Don't be afraid. I'll stay within call." And Isobel 
kissed her younger sister, then moved back into the 
deeper shadows of the lane. 

A few minutes later, George Beacham stepped cau- 
tiously out of a cab. But when he saw, as he fancied, 
that Jennie was alone, his lips curled more cynically 
than ever. He plumed himself on his astuteness, and 
his brazen contempt for women seemed justified. He 
did not think it necessary to offer the apology for which 
he had urged Jennie to come. 

" My sweet little wife ! " he began, in his tender, 
wheedling manner, and opened his arms to embrace her, 
so confident he was. 

But Jennie repulsed him. " Don't ! " she said, firmly. 
" I'm not your wife, and never can be now, George." 

" But I came on purpose to take you with me," he 
answered, bluntly and unadvisedly. 

" With you ? Where } " She remembered her words 
to Isobel. 

" To Bargate. To get married, you know," he added 
softly. 

I can't, George — I can't!" 
Why ? " he asked, irritated. 

I can't marry a man I don't love. And — and it 
has come to that, at last, George. No ! let me finish ! " 
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she exclaimed, as he tried to stop her. " It would be a 
mistake now. You could never respect me after — 
after — all thafs past Please let me finish! Oh! 
it was all a bitter mistake, George. I can't marry any- 
body now. But don't think I blame you. I came 
to-night because you said that you were sorry, and I 
didn't want you to go away without knowing that I 
was sorry, too, for — everything. I ought to have 
known, but didn't, and now it's too late, George. 
Your life is your own, but mine is mine no longer. 
That's the woman's punishment, George. If I've 
wronged you, in loving as I did, forgive me now that 
the end has come. I have forgiven. There's noth- 
ing more, George. Now let us part." 

The poor child had talked rapidly, unsteadily, in a 
voice so charged with agony that the two men in the 
hedge began to think that they would not be needed. 
Surely, no man could withstand the pleading for pity 
that throbbed in her words and through the very pauses ! 
But they did not know George Beacham. 

"Part, is it.? Not yet, my dear." And as Jennie 
heard the tones of his voice she shivered, and was glad 
Isobel was not far off. " Part ! " he repeated. " We shall 
never part again. That's in one of your sneaking hymns, 
you know. So you think the end has come, eh ? We're 
only at the beginning, my dear ; the end's in hell ! 
Lupton ! " 

But the men in the hedge had been watching the 
hostler as he crept nearer and nearer behind the unsus- 
pecting girl, and before he could get his handkerchief 
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in place, he found himself lying full length in the hedge- 
bottom. 

" Run, Jennie, lass ! '* cried Frank Foster, and whis- 
tled. The same moment a strong hand was laid on 
Beacham*s arm, and he was forced out into the open 
road. 

"tlet into the cab ! " commanded Mr. Faucit. " There 
are three against two, so you had better obey. Besides, 
I Ve this." Beacham heard the ominous click of a pistol. 

" Who the devil are you ? " asked Beacham as he was 
forced into the cab. 

For a moment or two Mr. Faucit did not speak, but 
he retained the strong grip on the man's arm, until the 
coachman and Frank had made the frightened hostler 
get up on the box-seat ; then he said : — 

" Now, sir, you get out of this town to-night, and never 
return, or — *' 

"I'm damned if I will! Why should IV Beacham 
interrupted. 

" You'll be damned if you don't ! " replied Mr. Faucit. 

(Frank Foster said afterward that the deacon stum- 
bled comically over the repeated word.) 

" Well, I don't intend to stir until I get the girl." 

" You don't ! " 

Beacham heard the revolver snap. " Two can play at 
that game,'* he said. 

" Not when one's a coward," said Mr. Faucit, calmly. 
" There are too many witnesses, you know. Now be 
off ; Lupton, we follow." 

Levi Lupton nearly fell off his seat as Deacon Faucit 
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named him, and before Beacham could make any fur- 
ther protest the cab was in motion. 

Whispering to Frank Foster to stay behind and com- 
fort the girls, Deacon Faucit climbed into his dog-cart 
and followed the cursing, defeated man into the town. 

On the bridge he gave his final warning. 

" Remember, if you are in Thursby to-morrow morn- 
ing, you will be in jail/' 

" Ta, ta ! " said Beacham from the cab. " You can 
have the girl yourself, you know." And he laughed 
loud in sheer bravado. 

Thus ended the brave and melodramatic attempt at 
abduction, and George Beacham, alternately shaking 
with hot anger and cold fear, rode ingloriously into the 
stable-yard of the " Brown Cow Inn." 

Meanwhile Frank Foster was having " the time of his 
life," as he said afterward; and a certain hedge about 
a certain garden had been broken through, and the 
young law clerk tasted the first sweets of a fulfilled 
prophecy which the curious reader will find in the last 
chapter of the first book. 



CHAPTER XVII 

IN WHICH TWO VEHICLES EXCHANGE PASSENGERS AND 

RETURN HOME 

George Beacham drove furiously, and his driving 
was the driving of an enraged man in a vain endeavour 
to keep pace with his thoughts. Levi Lupton, from 
whose hands Beacham had just snatched the reins, cow- 
ered in the mail-phaeton, white with fear. He was not 
precisely a physical coward, but he had no special desire 
to meet his Maker face to face, and every passing second 
seemed to hasten the certainty of that meeting. That 
awful rapidity of movement, that sickening side-swing 
of the phaeton, and the sight of those terrified horses, 
straining every nerve and muscle, were proving to be 
too much for his endurance. 

Lupton had stood a good deal that night, and, let it 

be recorded of him, he was glad in his heart that the 

silly, evil plot had failed. On their return to the " Brown 

Cow," Beacham made several attempts to quarrel with 

the hostler, but they came to nothing. Beacham wouldn't 

take his luggage with him ; all right, it could be sent on 

afterward. He thought he would take it; very well, 

it didn't matter. He wasn't going to travel to Bargate 
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in that close old cab ; all right, would he like the mail- 
phaeton ? Nothing seemed to disturb Levi's equanimity. 
He listened with, at least, an outward aspect of meek- 
ness to all of Beacham*s reiterated cursings about "the 
damned rats in the hay-loft"; and the wild suggestion 
that the "rat" had been set there by Lupton himself 
so amused the hostler that he laughed outright, at which 
Beacham fell to cursing again in a most masterly 
manner. 

This unusual calmness of temper in Levi Lupton 
aggravated the sense of injury which lodged in George 
Beacham's breast. He felt instinctively that the hostler 
was relieved at the failure of his "Ashton Grange" 
expedition. He had been made a fool of, and was the 
laughing-stock of the gods and this common hostler. 
He was utterly, humiliatingly defeated, and his outraged 
ego writhed serpent-wise beneath the defeat. 

As they drove through Thursby-on-the-Swift, he sat 
silent by the side of Levi Lupton, gloomily brooding 
over his wrongs ; but once on the outskirts of Thursby, 
with the fine, hard road to Tarn before them, Beacham 
could sit passive no longer. He must be in action. How 
damned slow those horses went ! He snatched reins and 
whip and swore deeply at the horses, which bounded 
away in fright. That was more to his liking. All his 
disappointment and rage found an outlet in his occupa- 
tion. How they flew ! To Lupton the very trees and 
gate-posts seemed to have got wings to themselves in 
the darkness. Surely the man would slacken the pace 
of the horses through the village of Tarn I But no, they 
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went faster and faster. Like a streak of lightning they 
shot through the long, narrow street, and were once more 
in the open road. 

Lupton ventured the trembling suggestion that the 
horses could not stand that pace much longer. 

" Let them fall, then ! *' was the answer he received. 
" Why, man, you're afraid ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

He peered into Lupton's face with eyes that blazed 
like carriage-lamps, and his mad laughter made the 
hostler shudder. He became suddenly alert, ceased to 
cower in the seat, and held himself ready for what might 
happen. 

Beacham was exultant. Such wild driving was the 
outward expression of the deep brutality of his nature. 
For once the " beast " was in power. All the evil desires 
of his life seemed congregated in his brain, and urged 
him forward. He settled himself more firmly in his seat, 
knocked his hat off, for it felt like a vise about his head, 
and shook the reins fiercely. On, on they went, faster 
and faster, till the horses themselves became blind with 
fear. The man was in the grip of ancestral powers. 

They were nearing Cressley Viaduct, which seemed in 
the darkness like a giant centipede crawling across the 
road. Lupton would have sworn in court that the via- 
duct moved. 

" Good God ! " he cried aloud. " Let us only clear 
that ! Look at the viaduct ! '* And he laid his hand on 
Beacham's arm. 

" To hell with the viaduct ! " Beacham cried. " Ha ! 
ha ! Now we're in for it ! Ha ! ha ! " 
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animals and the vehicle had, by a miracle, suffered little 
damage. Would the horses lie quiet? asked Stephen. 
Yes! they were too exhausted to stir. He never saw 
animals in such a condition. He moved round the trap 
to the other side of the arch, holding the carriage-lamp 
above his head. 

" Here's a man, sir 1 " he called out. " And hurt 
pretty bad, too." 

As Stephen came up to him, the light of the lamp 
fell upon a man huddled close to the pier of the arch, 
and as he looked down Stephen gasped. Blood was 
streaming from an ugly wound in the forehead; it 
flowed over the closed eyes, and made for itself a 
horrible zigzag path across the pallid face. One arm 
was stretched above the head, the other lay limply 
across the heaving chest, the legs were bunched up 
under his body, and the whole figure was frightful to 
look upon. 

"Bring some water in your hat,*' said Stephen to 
his companion. " There's a stream close by." 

While the man obeyed, Stephen Austin knelt by the 
side of the unconscious man on the ground, and wiped 
a little of the blood from the face. As he did so, he 
gave a great cry which brought the coachman back at 
a run. It was the face of his enemy that Stephen had 
recognised. 

" Anything wrong, sir ? " gasped the coachman. 

" No, I know the man, that's all. Hurry with the 
water ! " 

Stephen's cry also brought Lucy out of the coach. 
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and she stood silently in the deep shadow of the arch, 
unseen by either of the men as they knelt down to 
minister to George Beacham. In straightening him out 
they found that one leg was broken, and, as they touched 
it, he groaned and opened his eyes, — but there was 
no light in them. 

"Lupton, where the devil are you?*' he shouted. 
" Damn those horses ! Damn all creation ! How dark 
it is ! I say, where are you ? Mad ! of course I'm 
mad. That's God's way of getting even. To hell with 
God ! I want the girl. * Now that the end has come,' 
she said. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Damn the hussy ! O Lord ! 
Lord ! " And he ended with a loud and prolonged 
laugh which at last dropped into a pitiful moan. 

Stephen saw that the man was mad, but the mention 
of a girl troubled him. He sent the coachman to 
search for her, thinking that she must have been in 
the phaeton with Beacham. 

Meanwhile Lucy, fascinated and trembling, drew 
nearer. She could not see Beacham's face, and there 
was nothing in the hoarse ravings that struck any 
chord of memory for her. 

By and by Beacham began again. And to Lucy, 
standing amid the shadows, seeing only indistinctly 
the two forms, with the little flickering light of the 
carriage-lamp leaning against the wall beside them, it 
seemed like a scene out of " Lear," or some other dread- 
ful tragedy, suddenly become actual in the darkness. 

" Oh, I say," he began, " that girl was too smart for 
me. Do you hear those rats? They're God's rats, 
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Jennie. Rats ! Rats ! God fooled me with rats ! Hell 
will be full of rats when I get there. I know it ! " 

Every sentence, almost every word, was punctuated 
with indescribable laughter ; and poor Lucy shuddered 
as she listened. He went on with his mad sentences, 
in which Jennie and the rats were constantly getting 
mixed. Then he began to sing the mocking song he 
had made on Sunday evening in the road. 

" A fool came many miles to see 

His lady ; and said she : 
^ A foolish fool you surely be 
To come those miles for me, " 

"That's impromptu, my dear!" Then he stopped, 
and tried to move, but the pain hurt him. 

" Oh, damn those rats ! " he cried. " They're gnawing 
me already. Where's God } Tell him to call off His 
rats. Let me alone, I say ! What } Going to hell ? 
No, no, not yet. Not enough rats there yet. I won't 
go, I say. Go to hell yourself. Why ! they're dragging 
me down ! Lucy, Lucy ! Save me ! Where are you, 
Lucy ? " 

At the unexpected sound of her name, Lucy uttered 
a scream which Stephen remembered all his days. 

" Go back, Lu ! " he said, putting out his arm to 
detain her. 

She pushed him aside without speaking, and knelt 
by the manaic. 

" I'm here, George, here ! " she cried, as the tears 
streamed down her face. 
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** What ? Where ? " The sound of her voice had 
administered a kind of shock to him, and a glimmer of 
consciousness showed in his eyes. He spoke more 
quietly for a moment or two. " Come closer, Lucy. 
I'm going to hell. They all say so, — the rats, you 
know. But — Lucy, save me! It's dark already. 
Find God for me, Lucy, and tell him I — I — " Then 
once more the darkness fell He swore, he prayed^ 
he blasphemed. He called on Lucy and on his mother. 
He mixed up Thursby with his mother in a strange 
manner. He spoke of Bargate, and of the dreadful 
things done there, which appalled the two listeners. 
Then he stopped altogether. For a moment or two 
they thought that he was dead, but he had fallen into 
a stupor of exhaustion. 

Meanwhile the coachman bad found Levi Lupton, 
several yards away on the open road, stunned, but not 
seriously injured, and had succeeded in restoring him 
to consciousness. And the two came up together just 
as Beacham's ravings ceased. 

** Is he dead ? *' asked Lupton, and started on seeing 
Stephen. 

" No ! " replied Stephen, rising. 

It was long past midnight when the three men 
lifted Beacham into the coach in which Stephen and 
Lucy had left Bargate. It had been decided that the 
unconscious man should be taken to a private hospital 
of which the coachman knew, and that either Stephen 
or Lupton should come on the first train to attend to 
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everything, Stephen making himself responsible for 
all expense incurred. 

At last the harness and phaeton were made safe 
enough for a short, careful journey, and Stephen 
Austin and Levi Lupton, with Lucy between them, 
drove slowly to Thursby-on-the-Swift. It seems strange 
that Lupton did not recognise Lucy, whom he had 
often seen as Mrs. Beacham. But the darkness of the 
night and the cruel change in Lucy's health were allies 
in deception. 

On that sad journey Lupton told them all he knew 
concerning George Beacham's association with Jennie 
Clarke. For a while Lucy listened with dry eyes and 
suppressed sobs, then Stephen felt her lean heavily on 
him. She was tired, she said. But she bore up 
bravely till they reached the little garden gate of Rose 
Cottage. Then, as Stephen lifted her out of the phae- 
ton, she fainted in his arms. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

MISS jane: her story 

Stephen's loud knocking startled the Miss Turn- 
bulls out of their sleep, and Kate, whose bedroom 
overlooked the garden, ran to the window. Looking 
up, Stephen caught sight of a dim shadow upon the 
blind which was drawn to one side. 

" Open quickly ! " he called. 

Kate ran into her sister's room. "Jane, it is Mr. 
Austin!" she said. 

The elder sister was already out of bed and partly 
dressed. 

" I was expecting him," she replied quietly. 

In a moment or two the door was opened, and 
Stephen with his burden crossed the threshold. As 
the two sisters saw the still form in his arms they cried 
out simultaneously. 

" Lucy ? " 

" Yes, my sister ! " replied Stephen in amazement. 

" We know it," they said. " Thank God she's here ! " 

Then Jane vanished into the kitchen, and Stephen 

carried his sister upstairs and laid her on his own bed. 

When consciousness began slowly to return to Lucy, 
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he left her to the kindly ministrations of Kate Turn- 
bull, and descended to his study. He was surprised 
to find a bright fire blazing on the hearth. He learned 
afterward that it had been lighted long before he 
came, and that if he had not come that night it would 
have been lighted again the next night, and the next, 
until he did come. 

In a little while Miss Jane came in with hot tea and 
toast. Lucy was all right, she told him ; they had given 
her something warm, and she was just falling asleep. 
Kate was with her. 

As Stephen sipped his hot tea and wondered how 
he was to tell these good women the story of his 
sister's shame. Miss Jane sat on a low chair with her 
slippered feet on the fender, and stared into the glow- 
ing fire, watching fearful faces come and go among 
the burning coals. 

How unnaturally quiet she was! thought Stephen; 
and he glanced at her. She sat almost rigid, her hands 
tightly clasped before her, and on her pale face was an 
expression Stephen had never seen before. The sor- 
rows and anxieties of years stood revealed there, and 
a great awe fell upon him, for he seemed to be 
gazing on a naked, quivering soul. Yet her first ques- 
tion startled him. He had just turned his head away 
when Miss TumbuU sat back in her chair. 

"Where is George, Mr. Austin?" 

" George ? George who i Beacham ? " he asked in 
bewilderment. 

" Yes, Mr. Austin. I — I — I'm his — mother." 
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Halting as the sentence was, it had not prepared him 
for the last revealing word. He turned round abruptly 
in his chair, and unconsciously held out his arms as 
though he would clasp them about her. 

" His mother ! " he cried. " You, George Beacham's 
mother! God help you, then, for man cannot," he 
ended softly. 

" Is he dead ? " she asked, and wondered what the 
peeping face behind that centre piece of coal was 
grinning at. 

" No, not dead," he answered her. 

" If s worse ? " 

" Yes ! " 

If only she would move, Stephen felt that he could 
breathe more easily. His own mind became blurred. 
He seemed to be sitting on the edge of a volcano, un- 
able to stir, yet aware that at any moment it might cast 
its seething burden toward the heavens. 

" He's — he's — gone mad ? " 

Stephen nodded. He could not trust himself to 
speak. To the end of his life he used to hear in his 
dreams that dreadful quiet voice asking questions which 
thrilled and terrified him. 

"That was the way his father died. Mad, raving 
mad. Dear God ! " She stared silently at the leering 
faces in the fire. For several moments she stared thus, 
then asked : " Where is he ? " 

Stephen told her. 

" I must go to him on the first train. Tell me about 
him — aU." 
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So Stephen told her all he knew, and when he came 
to the episode of the " Lovers' Grove/' Miss Jane in- 
terrupted him. 

" He had just left us, after telling us who Lucy was. 
That's why we were in tears when you returned. We 
— we loved her so, Kate and I. Go on." 

As he finished his story Kate came in. Her coming 
aroused the sister and, for a little while, that appalling 
aloofness passed from her, and the faces ceased to grin 
behind the coals. 

" I think," she said, with an attempt to smile, " none 
of us will go to bed now. I've a story to tell Mr. Austin 
if he cares to hear it." 

" Not to-night, dear. See how tired he is," said Kate. 

" Ah ! but you've not heard what I have, Kate," she 
responded. Then to Stephen's great relief she laid her 
head on her younger sister's shoulder and wept, as she 
told briefly what he had already related. 

He felt that he had no right to be there, and rose to 
go ; but Miss Jane motioned to him to sit down again. 

" I must tell you my story," she said after a little 
while. " You have a right to know it, dear Mr. Austin, 
for it seems that our lives have touched at most impor- 
tant points, and — who knows what shall be — after 
to-day ? " 

So that night, as the darkness slowly gave away be- 
fore the oncoming feet of day, Jane TumbuU told 
Stephen the tragedy of her life. It was a common 
enough tragedy, but the simple dignity of the suflFering 
woman lent a high nobility to the story of deception and 
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betrayal. The two sisters held each other's hands as 
Jane spoke, and Stephen sat on the thick hearth-rug at 
their feet, stirring only to put fresh coal upon the fire : 
while upstairs Lucy lay in a dreamless sleep of 
exhaustion. 

"It is thirty-five years since I first saw George's 
father," Miss Jane commenced, " and what George was 
two days ago so was his father then, with the exception 
of the cynical turn of the lips. We met at Ilfracombe, 
— Kate and I were staying there, — and fell in love 
with each other. I had always been very reserved and 
shy, but at a touch of his hand, or a single loving look, 
all my unused and hidden feeling rushed to the surface. 
Oh, I think my own love was akin to madness, and, 
surely, I am well punished ! Those were days which 
could not come twice in a lifetime without disturbing 
all one's notions of a steady, normal world-pulse. The 
world had caught a fever, and we were ill of it, and saw 
life through ecstatic visions. He was for instant mar- 
riage. Kate could have her home with us, he said, as 
he would have to be away a good deal. We had a little 
money of our own and the plan suited us admirably, so, 
nothing doubting, we let him have his way. In a few 
days he showed us a special license, and on a Saturday 
morning we were married in the little hotel. I suppose 
we were very simple, Mr. Austin, but we had no parents 
and it all seemed right to Kate and me ; how could 
we imagine treachery ? 

"Well, we settled near London, for Mr. Beacham 
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said that he had business in the city, — banking he 
said it was, though I learned long afterward that he 
was a professional gambler. In a couple of years 
George was bom. Oh, I think no happier hearts ever 
beat than Kate's and mine during the early years 
of George's childhood! So time went on till George 
was six or seven years old, then his father began to 
stay away for longer periods than he had done before, 
and on his return he grew sadder, more preoccupied, 
but always as gentle and as loving as ever. He stayed 
away once for six months, and I heard from him regu- 
larly — from Berlin, Paris, Rome, Moscow — and he 
always sent plenty of money. Ah ! but I wearied for 
him ! There was nothing blamable about his conduct 
to me. Except for these strange absences he was as 
devoted and as tender as any husband to any wife, and 
we were not unhappy those days, were we, Kate ? " 

And she looked up into her sister's face. 

"And then," she began again, after a pause, and 
Stephen noticed a change in her voice. He glanced at 
her and saw that she was staring in the fire. The fear- 
ful faces had begun to grin at her again from behind the 
coals. Her voice resumed that tone of aloofness, de- 
tachment, which made it weirdly mechanical in its even 
utterance. 

"And then (George was seventeen years old, and 
had just left school), one day Mr. Beacham came home, 
after an absence of months, without warning. He was 
very ill, he said, wouldn't we take care of him.? Of 
course we would, I said. What a strange question to 
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ask ! Day by day we watched by his bedside, I in the 
day, and Kate at night, because she was the stronger 
one. Then one afternoon, when I was giving him his 
medicine, he looked up into my eyes with something 
in his own that I had seen once or twice before. I 
don't know what it was, unless it was fear, the fear of 
the hunted. *Sit there behind me,' he said, 'where 
I can't see you. I want to tell you something.* Trem- 
blingly I obeyed him. 'Jane!' he said, at last. *I 
have loved thee, Jane, always loved thee. Will you 
always believe it ? * Always ! I said. * I've tried to be 
a good husband, to you, Jane, have I succeeded?* 
Always ! I said again, for my heart was full of pity for 
— I knew not what, just then. By and by he sighed 
heavily, then told me that we had never been really 
married at all. The minister and the license were all 
right, but he had another wife living in Rome. She 
was living still. She was an evil woman, he said, and 
had made him what he was. He had loved me, and 
had hoped that she would die. Ah, how he had hoped 
for it ! But now he must die first for the wrong that 
he had done me. Oh, yes, he was going to die; life 
had proved too hard for him. But he loved me, he 
loved me, and all the joy he had ever known I had 
given him. Perhaps, when he looked back upon it, it 
would make his punishment easier to bear. But if I 
could forgive him, he could go to his punishment 
bravely, — could I forgive him, wholly, like the Bible 
said God forgave.? Ah! Mr. Austin, I was stunned, 
but in my heart was nothing but an overwhelming pity 
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for him. I came and bent over him, kissed him on his 
brow and on his lips. Oh, but I forgave him, I said, I 
forgave him. 

" Then, suddenly, there came another voice : • No, 
you don't ! * and at the foot of the bed stood George. 
He had been listening at the door, and had heard — I 
think — ever)rthing. Oh, how he raged and swore! 
He called us both by the foulest names on earth. He 
heaped on us, and on himself, the bitterest curses for 
his illegitimacy, then dashed out of the room, and left 
the house forever. I could not go to him, for a strange, 
awful look that came over Mr. Beacham's face held 
me." (She shuddered. The flame-faces were grinning 
at her. How she shuddered!) "Oh, he was raving 
mad, Mr. Austin, for three long, horrible hours ; then he 
died with our arms about him. I learned afterward, 
from his doctor, that he had been subject to periodical 
attacks of insanity. Dear God, and I loved him ! And 
now, — George ! What a life he must have led ! Per- 
haps, had he lived more — more quietly he would have 
counteracted that dreadful leaven of madness in his 
blood. I don't know, but it seems so." 

She sat for a long time watching the antics of those 
faces in the Are, and no one spoke. By and by she 
resumed her story. 

" I never saw George again until two years and a half 
ago, when he suddenly appeared here. He seemed to 
have kept sight of us all those years, and knew even 
that I had resumed my own name. He told me that he 
was going to be married, and might bring his wife here. 
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I was not to say a word about my being his mother. 
If I did, all Thursby should know my story. He had 
grown masterful and handsome, like his father, but he 
had become, also, cynical and brutal. I cannot tell you 
what else he said to me that day. 

" Then dear Lucy came and stayed a whole year with 
us. How we loved her, the dear, pensive little woman! 
You know about the baby ? " Stephen bent his head. 
" She left us in November, and . . . and you know the 
rest. On Monday George came to us almost mad. 
What did we know about you ? he asked. When Kate 
told him that you lived here, he laughed and laughed, 
oh, horribly ! * Now ! ' he said, and laughed again, 
* Fm going to stab you as my father stabbed me long 
ago. I know you love that little parson. Well, Lucy 
is his sister, and — I never married her!' He rapped 
out the last few words in a kind of metallic exultation, 
burst out laughing again, and left us." 

As Jane finished her story the troubled gray dawn 
peeped in at the windows, and the moaning of the wind 
about the cottage seemed like a legion of lost spirits 
seeking in vain for an abiding-place, and the three 
people awake in Rose Cottage that morning shivered as 
they stood up together on the hearth-rug. 

But upstairs Lucy lay in untroubled sleep. 

So it came to pass that neither Stephen Austin nor 
Levi Lupton went to Bargate, but George Beacham's 
own mother. And when Stephen awoke from a long 
heavy sleep it was afternoon, and Lucy lay in the next 
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room to her brother, too ill for speech, and Miss Jane 
had reached Bargate, only to find her son already 
dead. 

Late the next day Miss Jane TumbuU came home, 
and the tragedy of her life took on other colours. 



BOOK III 



THE ORDEAL 




CHAPTER I 

LADY LUCINDA RECEIVES A LETTER 

It was Sunday morning, and in Belmont House the 
table was set for breakfast. Lady Lucinda Snowe 
Faucit had not yet descended from her room, although a 
curiously addressed letter had waited more than half an 
hour for her ladyship's attention. The thick and pecu- 
liarly angular writing seemed impudently aware of its 
own importance, and drew upon itself inquiring glances 
from both Deacon Faucit and Helen as they seated 
themselves at the table. 

Breakfast in Belmont House was very simple and 
informal, and, the attendance of servants not being 
necessary, Helen enjoyed it better than any other 
meal ; she could talk to her father, and linger over her 
coffee to her heart's content. She was in gay spirits 
this particular Sabbath morning, and her father noticed 
it. 

" My little girl seems happy," he said, as he kissed 
her. 

"Who wouldn't be, papa, on such a glorious morn- 
ing ? " she replied evasively. Then, " Who's the letter 

from ? " she asked ungrammatically, as she sat down. 
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" Don't know, Miss Inquisitive. Never saw the writ- 
ing before, I think." 

"Why!" looking across the table to where it lay, 
" there's no stamp on it. What cranky writing it is ! " 
She sat eating her toast in silence for a while. Then she 
said : " Why, papa, I do think that queer letter has got 
on my nerves. I want to read it — actually." 

"What a curious child you are, Helen; go on with 
your breakfast." But there was no reproving sting in 
Henry Faucit's command. 

" I'm not a child, sk ! " 

Helen tried to pout and to look dignified at the same 
moment, and succeeded in doing neither. 

" Why not, Helen ? " 

She detected a faint tone of regret sounding through 
the question. " Oh, I've growed^ you know. One must 
occasionally, I suppose." She answered lightly, although 
she knew herself to be blushing. 

" Yes, but you seem to have grown suddenly. Couldn't 
you manage to become a little girl again } What shall I 
do, if you grow away from me, eh ? " 

There was a touch of banter in his voice which singu- 
larly failed to command it. He had become aware of a 
change in his daughter, and was quick to see the passing 
of girlhood and the speedy blossoming of a new and 
winsome womanhood, though the cause was hidden from 
him. It was only yesterday, as they had stood together 
on the terrace, that he surprised a rapt expression on 
her face at the casual mention of Mr. Austin, and it had 
set him wondering. The wonder came back to him now 
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as he looked at her. It deepened his voice in spite of 
himself. 

Helen sprang up. "What a silly papa it is!" she 
said, kissing him. 

At the same moment Lady Lucinda came into the 
room. 

'* Mercy! but we're very loving this morning/' she 
said. 

"Ah! good morning, mother," said Helen, sitting 
down again in confusion. She felt as if she had been 
caught kissing Stephen. "Do read that letter. I'm 
just dying to know what so funny a writer has to say 
to you." 

Both husband and daughter watched her as she slowly 
opened the note. The great lady had a rooted convic- 
tion that slowness was a necessary adjunct to majesty, 
and toward majesty — as she understood the term — all 
her life's efforts had been directed. So she read the 
letter slowly, but before the end was reached her affec- 
tation of languid grace vanished ; her eyebrows lifted, 
her lips curled disdainfully, and there appeared some- 
thing else in her face which neither husband nor daugh- 
ter could read. Yet her first question seemed to have 
nothing to do with the letter. 

" Is Mr. Austin preaching this morning ? " She ad- 
dressed her husband. 

" Why, yes, I suppose so. He was away for a day or 
two, I think, but I saw him the other morning. He was 
looking so ill, I remember, that I advised him to go 
slow." 

R 
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" What day did he go away ? " 

"Monday night," said the deacon, wondering what 
this sudden interest in Mr. Austin's movements could 
mean. 

This was news for Helen, and she blushed deeply, 
thinking, perhaps, of the kisses wasted on the air that 
very night. Over , his coffee-cup her father saw the 
blush, and smiled. 

" Ah ! " If there be such a thing as a malignant sigh, 
then that was the sound which the great lady emitted 
from her curled lips. 

"But what's in that funny letter, mother?" said 
Helen. 

"Funny! You'll perhaps alter your adjective if I 
read it to you." 

" Oh, but do read it ! " 

" As you will," she replied stiffly. "And don't blame 
me if it's not to your taste." 

There was that in her voice which made Helen shiver, 
although she knew not why. Mr. Faucit would have 
interfered, but a peculiar gesture of his wife stopped him 
for a moment, and then it was too late. 

" Madam : [she read] 

<' Ask the Reverend Stephen Austin what he was doing in a cer- 
tain notorious house in Bargate on Tuesday night last, and who the 
woman was with whom he left. Excuse an utter stranger writing to 
you, but I come to Thursby often, and, from what I have heard of 
him, I believe that he would be something more to you than your 
pastor. Of course he may be able to explain. I sincerely hope he 
will. But at any rate you ought to know. 

" T. Wilson." 
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During the reading of the letter both Mr. Faucit and 
Helen had risen to their feet, and stood staring at the 
reader, unable to move or speak. 

"Does that suit you?" asked Lady Lucinda, bru- 
tally. 

"What a coward's lie!" exclaimed Helen, her eyes 
blazing with anger. 

Deacon Faucit held out his hand to her, and she ran 
to his side. With one arm around his sobbing child he 
spoke. 

" My dear, I'm astounded ! That letter should never 
have been read aloud. What could you be thinking of ? 
Give it to me ! " 

" She asked for it," said the lady, as she handed the 
note ungraciously to her husband. " I hope it will do 
her good. I never liked him, with his soft southern 
ways. I'm sure it's true," she added maliciously. 

" It's not, mother ! You know it's not ! " Helen 
shrank closer to her father ; she trembled so that she 
was afraid of falling. 

" Well ! what is it to you ? or to any of us ? " sneeringly 
asked Lady Lucinda. 

" Our minister's reputation is everything to us, Lu- 
cinda. Who is that fellow Wilson ? " 

Henry Faucit rarely spoke contemptuously of any 
man, and Helen found strange comfort in the contempt 
of the word " fellow." 

I don't know," said Lady Lucinda, sullenly. 
You don't know? And yet you read — I confess 
I don't understand, Lucinda." 
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" She asked for it." 

"We'll drop the subject, Luanda. It's too painfuL 
We're all shamed alike by it" Then he turned to 
Helen. " Go to your room, my dear," he whispered. 
" Fm grieved this should have occurred." 

As Helen crossed the great hall on her way to her 
room, the last barrier of her reserve crumbled away. 
" O Stephen ! it's a lie, it's a lie ! " she sobbed in her 
agony. And Deacon Faucit and his wife heard it. 

Lady Lucinda would have spoken, but the look she 
saw on her husband's face forbade her, so she made 
pretence of munching her toast — but it was little she 
ate that morning. 

About an hour afterward Helen knocked gently on 
the library door. 

" Are you going to chapel, papa ? " she asked, as he 
appeared in the doorway. 

" Yes, child." 

" Take me with you, papa." 

" Surely, my dear ! " Then he caught clearer sight 
of her as she stepped into the sunlight which streamed 
into the library. " Why I you're radiant ! " he said. 
"That's right." And he kissed her tenderly. 

Helen was very quiet on her way to the chapel, but 
just before they reached the gate she laid her hand 
timidly on her father's arm. 

" You — you don't — " she began hesitatingly, but got 
no farther. 

" Believe it ? " he helped her out " No, child. It's 
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— " he halted for a word. " I'd like to swear, Helen I 
On my word I would," he ended, with a smile. 

" Thank you, papa. Because — " But they were at 
the chapel door. 

Helen had not had even a far-off glimpse of Stephen 
since the hour when joy chased terror from her heart 
near the stricken May-pole, and as he entered the pul- 
pit, she was troubled by the change she saw in his face. 
It was almost pallid, noticeably thinner, and more trans- 
parent than ever ; but in his eyes a wonderful fire flashed. 
He seemed to walk with an effort up the pulpit stairs, 
and as he bowed his head upon the Bible and clasped 
his hands before him, Helen saw the nervous twitching 
of his fingers. Her father had said that he looked ill, 
but to Helen he was as a man who had passed through 
a fire, and the flames had left their mark upon him. 
Nay, she was not sure that he was through the fire yet. 
She thought of the letter as she looked at him. It was 
suffering, not sin, that stood so plainly revealed to her 
eyes on that face, and it moved the depths of her womanly 
pity. She felt for a moment the instincts of motherhood 
stir within her. " It's his mother he needs to-day," she 
said softly to herself. And she watched him closely, 
praying the while. 

He read that most exquisite of all parables. The 
Prodigal Son. It was instinct with loving-kindness and 
tender mercy as he read. Helen had never sounded its 
pathos nor caught its surpassing loveliness before that 
morning. He made no comment on the story, but his 
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perfect accentuation lifted the reading into a lucid expo- 
sition. " Child, thou art ever with me, and all that is 
mine is thine. But it was meet to make merry and be 
glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; 
and was lost, and is found.'' As he read these last 
sentences and closed the Book, the simple country folk 
grew suddenly aware of their own riches from God, lying 
unused within and around them ; and Helen beheld a 
vast world of lost and tired children who did not know 
their Father, and she was rebuked for the unthinking 
selfishness of her past attitude toward them. 

After the prayer, Stephen read those well-nigh incredi- 
ble phrases in the fifty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, and 
preached upon the love of God toward all the creatures 
He had fashioned. He seemed to be publicly convinc- 
ing himself, as well as his hearers, of the everlasting 
kindnesses of God. The metaphors, the appeals, the 
marvellous promises of those verses flashed before the 
minds of that congregation with new and living mean- 
ings. Never had they heard such impassioned speech. 
It was the very authentic voice of love itself that spoke 
that morning. Stephen declared his inability even to 
think of a restricted God. He could set no limit to 
Saviourhood. He could imagine no place nor state into 
which men and women might fall that should be so re- 
mote from sweet light and dear love that God, the 
Father, could not or would not redeem them if they cried 
to- Him. Christ must see somewhere, and at last, the 
travail of His soul, and be satisfied. 

And, as he preached, big, rough, ill-tongued farm 
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lads and town apprentices felt for the first time the 
magic of the Father's unalterable love for them; and 
women wept like children, and prayed for their sons 
and daughters. When he ended, the whole congrega- 
tion bowed in spontaneous and silent prayer. Then 
the service closed with Tersteegen's great hymn : " Lo, 
God is here ! Let us adore." 

Perhaps the impression left on the minds of the 
people may be best indicated by a remark which Helen 
Faucit made to Stephen himself. 

She accompanied her father into the little vestry. It 
was the first time that she had ever done so, and, 
although she did not know it herself, Stephen did. His 
face flushed as she held out her hand to him. 

" We have looked upon sin, yet seen God, this morn- 
ing," she said. 

" Ah ! yes, I trust so," he said quietly. 

And when Stephen Austin returned to his little study 
that morning, love knocked more loudly than ever upon 
the door of his heart. He had seen her again, and how 
could he let her go i 




CHAPTER II 

STEPHEN AUSTIN RESIGNS 

On Monday morning Henry Faucit went down to the 
"works" in apparently high humour. His "Good 
morning, dear ! " to Helen, at the foot of the sandy 
drive (their accustomed place of parting), was never 
more cheery, and his greeting to the workmen in the 
shops, twenty minutes afterward, never more spontane- 
ous. Yet, when he seated himself at the desk, in that 
inner office marked " Private," he was noticeably ill at 
ease. He glanced at the pile of correspondence lying 
on a small table at his right, turned a few of the letters 
over mechanically, and even cut open a couple, then 
pushed back his chair, and began pacing the room. 

He was annoyed with himself — decidedly so; and 
made strenuous efforts to get mentally in line with the 
morning's simple routine. But matters from the outside 
had made determined attack on his business sanctuary, 
and the acquired habits of years were suddenly set 
at naught. So he paced the floor, fighting with his 
thoughts. 

At last he sat down again at his desk, wrote a brief 

note, then rang for his chief clerk. 
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"Wainwright," he said, when the clerk appeared, 
" send a boy to Rose Cottage with this note. And, oh, 
Wainwright, when Mr. Austin comes show him in here 
at once, and see that we are left undisturbed." 

" Ye'sir ! " And the man vanished, wondering what 
had "put the boss out." 

Almost before the door closed, Henry Faucit was on 
his feet again. He clasped his hands behind his back 
and bent forward as he walked, and the upright furrows 
between his eyes seemed to run the height of his fore- 
head, and lose themselves in his ruddy hair. 

" It's perfectly absurd ! " He was talking to himself, 
staccato fashion. " Why should I think that man wrote 
it ? What can he have against the lad ? Yet, who else 
would have done it ? That coming * to Thursby often ' 
is patently a fraud. So is the handwriting. So is the 
signature. What a reptile the man is ! I suppose the 
lad must see the note, for something else will surely 
follow. That implication concerning Helen was most 
impertinent — most impertinent I I wonder what my 
wee lassie thinks about that part of it I I wish I were 
dead certain who wrote it. The moulding-shop on cast- 
ing days would be an iceberg compared with this office 
if I had him here. And Lucinda — " 

But here he stopped. He wished to be loyal to his 
wife even in his thoughts ; so he refused to criticise her. 
He reached for the letters on the table, and read some 
of them as he walked about. Then he made some swift 
alterations in a drawing of a new machine which lay on 
a sloping table by the window. But in neither the one 
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occupation nor in the other did his mind take any active 
part. He began unconsciously counting the purple stars 
on the carpet. Seven-pointed stars they were. It was 
curious that he had never before noticed that. Seven 
points — the mystic seven running from earth to 
heaven ! Seven heavens, seven planets, seven arch- 
angels, seven lamps, seven-league boots, seven wonders 
of the world, seven — seven deadly sins. Pheu ! How 
those silly sevens raced through his brain. He wished 
— ah ! there was Stephen. 

Deacon Henry Faucit sat at his desk once more. 

" I'm glad you came, Stephen," said Mr. Faucit, after 
the first greetings were over. " Fve a very unpleasant 
note to show you." 

" About what, sir ? *' asked Stephen. 

" Yourself, lad ! " 

" Myself ! " 

Stephen's quick start in his chair, and the instant 
look of fear which leaped unbidden to his eyes, surprised 
the deacon. 

" Yes," he said. " Read this." 

He handed to Stephen the note which, the day be- 
fore, had caused such consternation at his own break- 
fast table. " And, mind you, lad, I don't believe a word 
of it — neither does Helen," he added after an emphatic 
pause, his reserve melting away by a desire to offset 
the cruel note by an expression of confidence. 

" Helen ! " Stephen ejaculated, thoroughly mystified. 

"Yes. The note was read aloud, by accident, at 
breakfast, yesterday." 
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" Ah I " Then Stephen Austin read the note. 

Henry Faucit watched the colour come and go on his 
minister's face as he read. Yet, although the deacon 
prided himself not a little on his acute power of reading 
unspoken thoughts, he was distinctly amazed when 
Stephen, with ashen face terrible to see, gave the note 
back to him. 

" It's perfectly true; sir ! " he said, shrinking in his 
chair. " I cannot answer any question." 

" What ! True ? Nonsense. It cannot be, you know, 
Stephen. You're not yourself ! Let me give you some 
wine." 

" No, wait, sir ! It is — it has so much of truth in it, 
that I could not deny any charge that might be based 
upon it." 

He spoke in a dull, listless manner, with absolutely 
no expression save of intense weariness. Mr. Faucit 
got the wine from a little cupboard and made him drink 
some, and in the interval thought rapidly. 

"But, my lad," he said at last, standing by Stephen's 
chair, and laying his hand affectionately on the minister's 
shoulder, " there's some explanation, isn't there ? " 

"Yes, there's an explanation." Stephen spoke slowly 
and indistinctly, as though it were an effort to speak at 
all. "But — but — well, I just cannot give it, you see. 
How far has the matter gone ? " 

" Not beyond my family, I imagine. It would not 
have been shown to you at all if I had not suspected who 
the writer was, and that he won't stop with this. I 
want us to be ready to checkmate on the next move." 
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The unobtrusive association of himself with Stephen 
was not lost upon the young minister. 

"Then you don't think there has been any — any sin 
on my part ? '* Stephen looked up into the face of his 
deacon with a gleam of hope in his eyes. 

Then Henry Faucit did a strange thing. He stooped 
and kissed his minister on the brow. 

" My son," he responded softly, " I would believe you 
against the whole world ! " 

"Ah! but — " A sigh of thankfulness escaped his 
lips. "You are very good," he said simply. "Let me 
think about it. I know of no checkmate as yet" 

Stephen rose to go, and, as he held out his hand, the 
remembrance of a certain implication in the note came 
to him with confusing force. A wave of deep colour 
swept over his cheeks, then left them deadly pale 
again. 

" I hope you won't take any notice of the end of that 
letter," he said, running the words into each other. 
"Fve not said a single word of a personal nature to 
your daughter." 

He halted, for the memory of his cry in the rain 
flashed upon him, but it was too late for retraction. 

" I wish you had, my lad ! " said Mr. Faucit, fervently. 

The reply was so abrupt, so unexpected, that Stephen 
was entirely unnerved. 

"Oh! but— I couldn't, you know, I couldn't!" he 
cried, and rushed out of the office. 

As Deacon Henry Faucit returned to his desk a 
smile played hide-and-seek under his heavy mustache. 
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" So you couldn't," he said aloud. " Now I wonder 
why ! " 

Then he rang the bell for Wamwright, and in a few 
minutes was immersed in the neglected details of his 
business. 

Meanwhile Stephen Austin turned into the stable- 
yard of the " Brown Cow Inn '* to inquire for Levi 
Lupton. What he had intended to say to the hostler, if 
he had found him, Stephen never knew. In the chaos 
into which his mind had been cast, darted a disturbing 
recollection of the hostler's part in the night's adven- 
tures. Besides the good women in Rose Cottage, Lup- 
ton was the one person in Thursby-on-the-Swift who 
knew of his having anything to do with the return of 
Lucy, whom Thursby knew only as Mrs. Beacham. It 
was Stephen's one point of danger and he faced it. As 
a man standing on a bridge at twilight, feeling the in- 
eluctable attraction of the moving waters beneath him, 
may unconsciously leap the parapet, so Stephen turned, 
not knowing what he did, into the stable-yard. 

He met little Bobbie coming out of the cart-house 
with a long broom in his hand. 

"You look busy. Bob," he said. 

"Yes," said the lad, "I've d-d-double w-work to do. 
L-L-Lupton's r-run a-away, you know." 

" Run away ? No, I didn't know ; when ? " Stephen's 
brain throbbed. 

So Bobbie laughingly told him the story of the " rat " 
above the stables, and of the conspirators' discomfiture. 
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He didn't know what had happened on the second 
journey, but Lupton had come back some tune in the 
night with the broken phaeton, and horses that would 
not be good for anything for some time. There had 
been a " holy row/' Bob said, but the hostler would not 
tell how the phaeton had been damaged. He was 
drunk most of the day, and kept repeating that he had 
"seen the devil, ridden with the devil." In the evening 
he got into the train for Lowden, and had not been 
heard of since. He was the most scared man Bobbie 
had ever seen. 

Stephen inquired mechanically after Bob's father. 
He was much better, the lad said, but " old P-Platt had 
s-sacked him." 

So that was the result of his interference. Surely the 
world was all awry, thought Stephen, as he went on his 
way. 

How he got through the duties of that day, how he 
kept a cheerful countenance at Lucy's bedside, Stephen 
could never tell. He seemed, to himself, not to be liv- 
ing at all — at least, not among normal things. Lucy 
was sinking gradually, and the doctor frankly admitted 
that there was very little chance of her recovery. 

"The poor lady may live a few weeks," he said to 
Stephen that afternoon, as they walked toward the gate, 
"but she has had some kind of a shock, and it has 
accelerated the progress of a disease which would have 
in any case overcome her. The end will come a little 
sooner — that's all. I attended her over a year ago. 
She had a baby, you know, and it died." 
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" Yes," said Stephen, " I heard about it/' 

" By the bye, she called it * Stephen,' " said the doctor, 
as he shook hands with the minister. " Curious, isn't 
it?" 

"Very," said Stephen, and he stooped to pick a 
rose. 

" Poor lad ! She needs you, the parson, now, more 
than me, the doctor. They don't think much of us at 
other times, do they ? But they don't fancy going out 
without us about them. Good-by ;» keep the little lady 
quiet. Don't bother her too much with religion; you 
know. Ah ! You've lots of sense — for a parson." 

Stephen acquiesced in the doctor's verdict with a 
feeling of relief. She would not now witness his dis- 
grace for her sake. Or, if she did see it, it would be 
from a spot where she would see much more, and with 
clearer vision. So he busied himself about her all that 
long afternoon, now cheering her with stories of his 
college life, now running into the town for some little 
delicacy that she fancied $he could eat, — and all the 
time his thoughts dwelt on the probable results of that 
cowardly note. He scarcely troubled himself about the 
identity of the writer, the thing written being of so much 
deeper concern ; but there was a certainty in his mind 
that, whoever the writer might be, this effort to injure 
him was but a beginning. 

It seemed to Stephen that afternoon as if the lobes 
of his brain were acting independently of each other : 
the one engaged with Lucy, and the other feverishly 
attempting to straighten out the tangled skein of his 
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life. But when afternoon had merged ahnost imper- 
ceptibly into evening, and evening into night, and Lucy 
had dropped to sleep, Stephen Austin went into his 
study knowing what he would do. 

There must be no inquiry into his doings in Bargate. 
He had deliberately taken upon himself the burden of 
sin and silence, and he must bear it to the end« He 
might be Quixotic, — what memories danced before him 
with that word I — the common run of men might have 
no sympathy with his scruples, but they were his 
scruples, and he could not disregard them. He had 
vowed once to stand by his sister, and now that the real 
tug had come was he to fall by the way ? But she was 
going to die ! Well, her memory was his to preserve. 
He would do it, let come what would. He would resign. 
With his resignation in the hands of his deacons there 
would be no occasion for further movement on the part 
of the writer of that letter. It did not occur to him 
that his resignation might set on foot the very inquiry 
he dreaded. He had only a vague notion that the 
writer wished to remove him from Thursby, for some 
reason. Well, he would go. 

So he wrote his letter asking for honourable dismis- 
sion. He had made a mistake, he said, in coming to 
Thursby-on-the-Swif t, and desired to travel and to study 
more, and, perhaps, teach a little before he settled down 
to constant preaching. 

It was a simple enough letter, clear and manly 
throughout; and he enclosed it along with a private 
note to the senior deacon, explaining that he had foimd 
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no checkmate save this, and praying him to secure its 
acceptance with as little discussion as possible. 

Then he crept softly upstairs, passed through his 
sister's room, saw that she was still sleeping, and so on 
to his own, by a door which opened from the one room 
into the other. But once in his bedroom the accumu- 
lated sorrows of the last two years, and the desolateness 
of the future that loomed so drear and stark, returned 
to him like mighty, rushing billows, and he seemed 
engulfed in them. He could not think coherently ; he 
knelt at his bedside, but could not pray. The only 
thing of which he was conscious was a desire for 
oblivion. If only he could sleep, he thought, he would 
be able to face the immediate future clear-eyed on the 
morrow. Oh ! to sleep, to sleep, to sleep I 
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CHAPTER III 

vox POPULI 

The announcement of Stephen Austin's resignation 
came upon the people of Thursby-on-the-Swift with a 
shock of incredulous amazement. 

Deacon Faucit had reasoned with him, but to no 
purpose. Stephen's great love for his sister, and his 
terror of exposure, had together blinded his judgment. 
He was convinced that his letter would prevent inquiry, 
and his quiet retirement satisfy the writer of Lady 
Lucinda's note. So the good deacon had to accept 
Stephen's letter and call a meeting of his brethren. 

On Thursday night the deacons met in consternation. 
They shook hands solemnly, and asked each other 
what could be done. Deacon Thomas Piatt, however, 
did not arrive till the meeting was formally opened, and 
when he entered he took his usual place in the comer 
without speaking. 

The senior deacon read the minister's letter of resig- 
nation and asked the advice of his colleagues. 

Jonathan Clarke was for firmly refusing to accept it. 

"What more lamin' does t' lad want? " he asked with 

a sorrowful countenance, " Bless us a', we can't pairt wi' 

*im that easy. As fur taichin', 'e's a born praicher, an' 
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sud stick to t' pooilpit. See ha *e*s filled t' church sin' 
'e came! We just weant let *im goa. It mak's me 
'most ranty to think on't. Sum'b'dy's been threappin' at 
'im, an' t' lad's getten t' dumps. I'd laak weel to knaw 
who 'twas, I'd give 'im more trubble than wod du to 
swamp a taanship." 

" Perhaps there are other reasons besides those 
mentioned in the letter," suggests Thomas Piatt, from 
his comer. 

"Does ta knaw onny thisen?" asked Jonathan, 
turning on him so suddenly that he shrank back in his 
corner, as if he had been struck. 

" I'm not saying that I do, you know. But that letter 
does seem to be a — a — trifle indefinite, don't you 
think ? " 

" It's as plean as a pikestaff, I'm thinkin', more's t' 
pity," asserted Jonathan. 

Deacon Faucit had been watching Thomas Piatt nar- 
rowly, and had solved a question that had occupied his 
mind for some days. 

" We are dealing with the contents of this letter, Mr. 
Piatt," he said, "and have no call to go behind it; and 
imputations at a time like this are unseemly, to say the 
least. However, the transactions of a deacons' meeting 
are private, and, if you know of any other reason, you 
are at perfect liberty to speak." 

An oppressive silence followed Deacon Faucit's delib- 
erate challenge, for Thomas Piatt did not see fit to 
declare whether he knew anything or not. At last 
Henry Faucit spoke again. 
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'' Grieved as I am, personally, at Mr. Austin's sudden 
resignation," he said, " I propose that we accept it, and 
express our sorrow in proper terms. He need not leave 
till Christmas, and, who knows ? perhaps by that time 
he may be induced to remain." 

The happy inspiration which led Mr. Faucit to name 
Christmas as the date when Stephen's ministry might 
close, served to reconcile the deacons to a formal accept- 
ance of the letter; and after some slight discussion 
a resolution was drawn up for presentation to the 
church. But when the moment came for Deacon Thomas 
Piatt to sign his name, he was not to be found. He had 
slipped from his comer and vanished while the others 
were bent over the table. 

" * E niver seamed to tak' to t' lad," said Jonathan 
Clarke, sadly. 

By Sunday the whole town knew that the pastor of 
Zion Chapel had suddenly resigned, and when Stephen 
entered the pulpit the chapel was crowded. Curious 
persons were already probing for unworthy motives for 
his strange action. If they expected any light from 
that morning's service, they were disappointed, for 
Stephen made no allusion to his letter. But at the 
close Mr. Faucit announced the fact briefly, and sug- 
gested that the ordinary formalities of a chiurch meeting 
should be suspended. Then he read the resolution of 
the deacons' meeting and asked the church to confirm 
it. As the congregation rose in formal acceptance, 
a deep sob sounded through the chapel. 

Helen Faucit had looked at Stephen during the read- 
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ing of the resolution ; he was sitting back in the pulpit 
and, with a white, strained face, was gazing at her. She 
looked again now as she heard the sob, and he was lean- 
ing forward, his elbows on his knees, and his face buried 
in his hands. She wanted to go to him, but the great 
congregation frightened her. 

Dinner in Belmont House was unusually dreary 
that Sunday. Lady Lucinda had thought it proper to 
tell Helen, just before dinner, that she ought to be very 
thankful that she (her mother) had read that note on 
the previous Sunday. 

"Thankful for what, mother?" Helen asked wearily. 

" Why, you see how he's shirked any inquiry into the 
matter. I knew just how it would be. You should be 
very grateful, Helen." 

" Grateful for what, mother ? " 

That second echoing query, put in so cold and incom- 
prehensible a tone, stirred the self-complacency of the 
worldly, shallow woman. 

" You seem never to appreciate what I do for you," 
she said angrily. " I read that note simply because I 
knew what he was, and — " 

'* What is he, mother ? " 

" Didn't that note tell us plainly enough ? " 

" But, suppose I don't believe that evil note ? " 

" What ! — not after this ? " 

" After what, mother ? " 

" Why ! after his resignation. I wish you wouldn't re- 
ply in that provoking fashion. Isn't it as plain as the nose 
on one's face that he resigned to save his reputation ? " 
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'' The reputation of a man like Mr. Austin needs no 
saving, mother." 

" Then why has he resigned ? Tell me that I " 

" Ah ! that I cannot say. But there's nothing evil in 
his reason. Tliat I am certain of. Let's go in to dinner, 
mother. I'm wearied with such talk." 

" And I*m weary of such ways," said Lady Lucinda, 
as they turned to the dining room. " I don't know where 
you got them. Not from the Snowes, anyhow." 

Within two days Thursby-on-the-Swift was buzzing 
with scandal. How the report had got started nobody 
seemed to know, but "they say" was on everybody's 
lips. 

It seemed there was something more Hian dubious 
lurking behind the resignation. Dear Mr. Austin had 
not been quite as wise as he might have been. Some- 
body had seen him coming out of somewhere — a public 
house, or some other place where he ought not to have 
been. Was he drunk } Why ! they weren't sure, but 
it was something bad ; perhaps they would know on 
the next day or the next. It was very shocking, 
wasn't it } How awfully true that text was about sin 
finding you out ! Even Mr. Austin had been found out, 
so he resigned for fear of being deposed. They do say 
that he had his eye on Miss Helen ; but Aat's all over 
now. What? He should have kept his eye on her? 
Ha ! ha ! Yes, sure enough. But 'twas a pity, a great 
pity ! Such a very promising young man. It was hard 
to believe. Yes, but it was true enough. And — 
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really, when you come to think about it, what could you 
expect from a man who didn't believe in hell ? Why ! 
there was nothing to keep a fellow straight then. If 
there's no hell, you know, what's the good of being good ? 
Let's eat and drink and have a good time ! Paul said 
that, you know, and he knew a few things. No, hell 
was the thing to preach ; it made men j ump on the right 
side of the hedge. There was no having a good time 
to a fellow that believed in hell. He'd be afraid. Now, 
poor Mr. Austin, he wasn't afraid of anything, and see 
where he's landed ! Maybe he'll believe in hell after 
this. It was just as Deacon Piatt said : Lax doctrines 
breed lax living. That was it, and very well said, too. 
What ? Had Deacon Piatt said anything definite about 
it.? Well, not exactly. He told me what the people 
were sa)dng. Somebody asked him if it was true, and 
he shook his head and said that he hoped not. He was 
afraid that there might be some truth in it ; there could 
hardly be smoke where there was no fire, could there ? 
But one should always give the accused the benefit of 
the doubt. He was very sad looking when he said it. 
Oh, no doubt he knew, but he couldn't tell, you see, him 
being a deacon. They say that somebody asked Dea- 
con Freeman about it last night, and the deacon kicked 
the man out of the shop, actually kicked him, he was 
that angry. The joke of it was that Faucit's wife was 
there at the time and wanted to know what it was all 
about, and the deacon, thinking that she would side 
with Faucit, told her, and, — oh, I heard it was as good 
as a show to see her, — she drew herself up and said 
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she didn't wish to hear Mr. Austin's name mentioned 
again ; she was sick of hearing it *' Well, mi lady/' 
says the deacon, *' there's the shop door ; you'd better go 
out, I'm thinking, then, and don't come any more until 
you are better. Mr. Austin's my friend," he said. 
Brave ? Aye, or else silly. A man's got to live, and 
she was his biggest customer. It was wonderful how 
some folks wouldn't believe a thing, even if it was down 
in black and white. But it was all so sad, wasn't it? 
Mr. Austin seemed such a good, kind man; but one 
never knows what's behind that dreamy sort of chaps; 
and he thinks there's no hell for anybody, leastwise for- 
ever, and they do say — 

So the miserable story started from the beginning 
again, and prurient Philistinism shrugged its puritanical 
shoulders and gloated in secret over the fall of the man 
who didn't believe in its ghastly hell. Orthodoxy was 
in the ascendant and triumphed gloriously. 

At first Stephen noticed nothing unusual in the atti- 
tude of the people who passed him on the street They 
stared at him, but it seemed natural that a little curios- 
ity concerning him should be awakened, and he thought 
no more about it. He was deeply engrossed with his 
little sister, who was drawing farther from the earth 
every day. No word of his resignation had been allowed 
to reach her ears. " She will not live long," Stephen 
had said to the ladies. '' Let her die in peace. It's all 
we can do for her now." So, little by little, poor Lucy's 
interest in immediate things waned, until something 
happened which aroused her for a brief, feverish day. 
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On Wednesday Stephen became uncomfortably aware 
that people were making comments upon him in the 
public places. He noticed that, when he came across a 
group at a street corner, the talk ceased as he reached 
it and commenced again the moment he was past. Once 
he glanced back; the whole group was staring after 
him. Persons whom he knew greeted him with a sad 
kindness, or else avoided him in a marked manner. It 
was all so painfully evident that only a blind or a dull 
man could not have seen, and Stephen Austin was nei- 
ther. He felt as though he were being lashed with 
invisible thongs, and his flesh quivered. Although he 
walked no less erect than before, it was with heightened 
colour and flashing eyes. 

Toward evening things were brought to a crisis, as 
far as they touched Stephen himself, by an encounter 
with Deacon Thomas Piatt. Mr. Piatt was crossing the 
market-place just as Stephen emerged from the butter- 
cross, a roofed-in portion of the market set with long 
immovable benches where the farmers' wives sold their 
butter and eggs and poultry on Fridays. 

The deacon did not see Stephen till he was too 
close to avoid him. 

" Good evening, Mr. Austin, you're not looking well," 
said he, blandly. 

"Why, no," said Stephen, "I'm not up to much 
these days." 

"I'm truly sorry to hear it. I hope you're not 
worrying." 

Stephen was so astonished that his enemy should be 
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sorry about anything which concerned him, that he 
could only murmur a weak, "Thank you." 

"I'm sure there's no truth in it," continued Mr. 
Piatt, shifting his feet uneasily. 

"Truth in what, sir.?" And Stephen's heart stood 
still. 

" In what they say, you know." 

"Ah! but I don't know, Mr. Piatt. What do they 
say .? " 

"Really, Mr. Austin, it's too bad. I thought — I 
wish — I should not have spoken. But it's something 
about — about a woman in Bargate. It's perfectly 
ridiculous, I know, and don't mind it, I say. It will 
die down of its own accord. Never contradict a lie, 
I say." And the man smiled uncertainly. 

Now Thursby had heard nothing so categorical as 
that, rumour preferring the unanswerable indefinite to 
the answerable definite. But to Stephen the state- 
ment of Deacon Piatt echoed the great fear in his own 
heart, and he did not doubt its absolute truth for a 
moment. It had come at last, he thought. Then he re- 
membered Lady Lucinda's letter, and another thought 
flashed on his brain, and he turned to Deacon Piatt 
with a look of terrible scorn and loathing on his face. 
He looked at the deacon as if examining every part 
of his sleek body: up and down those blazing eyes 
travelled, till the terrified deacon thought the judg- 
ment day had dawned. 

" You may go ! " said Stephen at last, and the words 
sounded in the deacon's ear like a Divine dismissal. 
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Without a word, Deacon Thomas Piatt, white and 
shivering, slunk round the corner of the weigh-house, 
and Stephen was left alone save for the clamant mul- 
titude of his own thoughts. 

Stephen turned quickly, looking now neither to the 
right, nor to the left, but walked straight through 
Manor Square, down Bridge Street, past Zion Chapel 
and Rose Cottage, and so on to the great highway 
leading out of the town. Until he was well over the 
bridge he did not feel safe. He fancied that every- 
body was speaking of him, repeating gleefully the 
story of the parson who sinned. The very windows 
seemed crowded with cynical faces. It was horrible! 
What nightmare was this that had taken hold of him 
in the da)rdme ? Once or twice he almost broke into 
a run, and only restrained himself by immense effort. 
It had come at last, all that he had dreaded, and its 
appearance was infinitely more loathsome than he 
had imagined. He was branded, and the brand burned 
into his very soul. 

But once in the open road, away from houses and 
men, his thoughts grew more definite. How much 
Deacon Piatt knew, Stephen could only guess. At 
any rate, the name of the "woman in Bargate" was 
safe, and — it should remain safe. They might heap 
upon him the foulest of names if they chose! Well, 
he was better able to bear that than to hear his sister's 
name befouled by their evil tongues. He would rather 
have the finger of scorn and condemnation pointed at 
himself than at her. Then the thought of Helen 
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assailed him, and he recoiled before it as though she 
had struck him. If the people looked on his resigna' 
tion in that light, well, so would she. What was to 
prevent her? She must believe that letter now; and 
Stephen Austin tasted the bitter dregs of dishonour. 
He was debased in love's eyes, branded by his own 
silence. Good God 1 was there no way out ? Why not 
go and tell Deacon Faucit the whole story ? He would 
believe him, so would Helen. Lucy was dying, and — 
He played with the temptation for a long while. It was 
so plausible, so easy a solution. But the Spartan quality 
which he had received from his mother conquered in the 
end. He knew it to be impossible. He could not go 
back on himself. What the people thought of him, what 
even Helen thought of him, was as nothing set beside 
what he must think of himself ever afterward, if he 
failed in his trust now. So all hope of Helen must be ' 
renounced. 

And, as the evening shadows fell about him, his« 
early vow of silence was made irrevocable. He was 
to lose Thursby, he was to lose Helen, he was to bear 
the vilest of all imputed sins forever ! Even so, what 
God thought proper to lay upon him it was not his to 
lift. 

Even here no sense of peace came to him. He was 
not conscious that he was doing a thing in any degree 
heroic. He felt none of that perfect satisfaction and 
blessedness which writers on morals tell us always ac- 
company good deeds. He was doing the right thing, 
as far as he saw rightly, but the doing of it held only 
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bitterness and a sense of'the injustice of things in its 
grasp. 

Stephen could never know any agony keener than 
he knew as he fought with himself that evening. He 
had met his broken purposes, his deep disgrace, his 
shattered hopes, and there was now nothing more to 
fear. He had looked the trinity of sorrows between 
the eyes, and their power to daunt him was gone. 
They might continue with him forever, but they held 
no new terror with which to affright him. Days and 
years were nothing to him now; he had lived his 
whole future in those two hours. As he returned to 
Rose Cottage, a new light burned in his eyes, a light 
like that with which the martyrs must have gazed into 
the flaming faggots beneath their bound feet. 

It remained to see whether God would accept the 
sacrifice. 



CHAPTER IV 

LUCY AND HELEN 

That same night, long after Stephen had gone to 
bed, Lucy stirred uneasily in her sleep, and, as con- 
sciousness slowly returned to her, she became aware 
of some one speaking in Stephen's room. She won- 
dered for a little while what could have brought a 
visitor at that late hour. Perhaps it was Kate. No, 
Kate was sleeping on the couch at the other side of 
the bed. Who could it be ? Then she recognised the 
voice; it was her brother's. She remembered how 
in their childhood days she had often teased him for 
talking in his sleep, and it seemed the habit had clung 
to him. The door between the rooms was slightly 
ajar, and Lucy listened. Oh, what a tone of pain the 
voice held, — hopeless, immitigable pain! Suddenly 
Lucy held her breath, she had caught the sound of 
her own name. Ah, dear God ! he was talking about 
something he could not do because he had vowed to 
shield her name. Little by little Stephen babbled the 
story of his heart, but, curiously enough, the actual 
events of that day had no vocal place in his dreams. 

It was of Helen and Lucy alone he spoke. And as 
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Lucy listened, how many things grew plain to her! 
She had met Helen the year before, and now, as she 
tried to put together the incoherent sentences of the 
dreamer in the next room, she made the story out for 
herself. She divined his love and his silence. He 
seemed to have made some sort of a vow which ought 
to have unloosed itself, but had, instead, become more 
than ever a binding fetter. Then the sleeper frankly, 
brutally, in the unconsciousness of his dream, gave the 
reason, and Lucy heard it and shivered. She tried to 
get up and go to him, but dropped back upon the 
pillows, exhausted with the effort. The perspiration 
stood in big beads on her forehead, and she was too 
weak to wipe it off. How long she lay awake she 
could not tell, but as she fell once more asleep, it was 
with a great purpose glowing in her heart. 

The next morning, when she awoke, she was con- 
scious of acute pains at the base of the brain. The 
double strain upon her in the night, of listening and 
of thinking, had been great, and now that the morning 
was come she knew that her hours were numbered. 

"What I have to do must be done quickly," she 
thought. And then, "Ah, my Father," she prayed, 
"Thou didst grant me a little space for repentance, 
grant me a little more for atonement, then I shall be 
ready." But she shuddered as she prayed. 

When Stephen, a few minutes later, entered his 
sister's room, there was no sign of struggle or of 
pain in the sunny smile with which he greeted her. 
Could he be the same man, she wondered, whose soul 
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had cried aloud in the darkness? Perhaps she had 
never fully understood this reserved brother of hers. 
She would answer his smiles with brighter ones. She 
would deceive him once more, — and for the last 
time. Oh, yes, she had slept famously, she told him, 
and felt really strong. Let him go into town and buy 
some grapes for her, and he would see how many 
she could eat. Did he intend to pay that visit to 
Ashton Grange in the afternoon ? Yes, she could 
spare him. Jane would look after her. Three o'clock ? 
That would be nice, then he could read to her when 
he came back. She would look forward to the evening. 

So, in a little while, Stephen Austin once more 
faced the sympathetic glance, and the impudent stare, 
of the people of Thursby. If his sister wanted grapes, 
grapes she should have. And while he was gone, 
Lucy dictated a little note to Miss Helen, reminding 
her of their former friendship, and urging her to come 
and see her any time after three o'clock that afternoon. 
" I'm ill," she said ; " let me see you once more before 
I die." 

Miss Jane TumbuU wrote the note, and protested 
tearfully against the last sentence. 

"Ah! but it's true, mother mine," she said. Lucy 
had called her " mother " since a certain morning when 
Stephen had told her Miss Jane's story. "Don't tell 
Stephen about this note, because it's for him, you 
know." 

Toward afternoon Lucy became restless and anxious. 
Three o'clock seemed to be so slow in coming. What 
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if Helen came before Stephen started! That would 
never do. But at last Stephen was ready. 

" How well you look, dear ! " he said, the heightened 
colour of Lucy's cheeks deceiving him. 

" I shall be better when you come back, Steve," she 
replied. "Kiss me, then I won't be lonely till I see 
you again." 

So he kissed her and departed. It was five minutes 
to three. 

Stephen Austin was scarcely across the fields leading 
to the highway when Helen knocked at the door of 
Rose Cottage. . 

" Oh, my dear ! " she said, as she entered Lucy's 
room. " Why didn't you tell me before that you were 
here and ill .? " 

" I couldn't till — till to-day. Take off your hat, and 
sit by me here," indicating a place near her on the bed. 
" I have much to say and I am so tired, Helen." 

Helen propped Lucy up with pillows, and sat down 
beside her, and the gold of her hair gleamed flamelike 
against the ivory-black head of the dying girl. 

There was silence for a little while, then Helen uncon- 
sciously leaped to the centre of things : she asked ten- 
derly about Lucy's husband. 

"Husband! I — have no husband, Helen," she 
replied nervously. 

"You poor thing! He's dead?" And Helen bent 
her head and kissed her. 

" Oh I " cried Lucy shrinking from the kiss. " Not 
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yet, Helen, not yet ! Wait — wait, till Fve told you. I 
— I never had a husband." 

" You never had a husband ! " Helen was bewil- 
dered. 

" No, we — we were never married." 

She looked timidly up into Helen's face, fearful of dis- 
gust, if not of actual reproach ; for such a confession is 
harder to make to a woman than to a man. But this 
woman's heart owned love as its overlord, and pity as 
its queen. So when Lucy gazed up into Helen's eyes 
she saw they were bright with sudden tears. 

" Will — will you kiss me now ? " she questioned 
softly. But before the question was out of her lips 
Helen's arms were about the sorrow-stricken girl. 

" O Lucy, Lucy," she sobbed, *' what sorrow you have 
borne ! " 

The two girls wept together for a space, and Lucy's 
task became easier for the tears. 

She told Helen in many broken sentences, the pitiful 
tale of her love. She spoke of her mother and of her 
brother with deep tenderness, yet no name did she give 
to either ; so that Helen, listening to this relation of 
weakness and folly, knew not how closely it was allied 
to herself. Lucy stopped with the account of her en- 
trance into the house in Bargate. 

** I've been very wicked, dear," she ended, with a 
weary sigh. 

"No," said Helen, "not wicked, only weak suid 
foolish." 

" Ah ! but weakness is punished as deeply as — wick- 
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edness. The world does not — discriminate, Helen ; I 
wonder if God does ! See, how I lie here — broken and 

— and dying, just — just when I want most to live. 
Life has put on new — new colours since I came back 
here; and I must leave it all — all, Helen ; the colours, 
the — fragrance — the sunshine, and — oh, everything 
that I have begun to — to love again ; and go away to 

— to — why, I don't know where, Helen! What's 
heaven, when — when earth has become so dear ? ** 

" But you do know, Lucy," said Helen distressfully. 
"The future must be better than anything we have 
known on earth. I remember Mr. Austin saying some- 
thing like that, and it's true, Lucy." 

Then she stopped, for the mention of Stephen sent 
the rich colour flying to her cheeks. 

"Ah ! Mr. Austin ! Do — do you love him, Helen ? " 
Lucy's voice sounded faint and very far away. Her 
hour of atonement was nigh, and she felt herself grow- 
ing strangely weak. 

" Love him ! why, what can you know about it ? " 
Helen gazed keenly into Lucy's eyes, wondering how 
that sad girl had surprised her secret. 

"He — he loves you," replied Lucy, ignoring her 
question. 

" Me ! " What strange power of divination had been 
given to this dying girl ? wondered Helen. 

"Yes, but he will never ask you to — to marry him, 
Helen." 

" Never ? " There was dismay and choking anguish 
in the sound of Helen's repetition of the dreadful neg- 
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ative. " Why, Lucy ? Tell me why, you who seem to 
know so much ! " 

" Because — oh, I can't ! " 

She fell back upon her pillows, and Helen thought, 
for a moment, that she was dead. She was about to 
rise and call for assistance, but a gentle pressure of the 
hand Lucy held detained her. In a little while the eyes 
opened. 

" Give me a drink, dear," she whispered. " Then 
ril — tell you." 

Helen waited for what seemed hours — hours of hor- 
rible torture. What secret did tjiis dying woman carry 
in that slow-beating heart of hers? Did she love 
Stephen? And what of him? Then her mind ran 
truant beyond her control. She was mechanically 
repeating to herself the words of that letter to her 
mother. *' Ask — what he was doing — ? who the woman 
was — ? " Here was the woman ! The thought darted 
lightning-wise into Helen's brain, and was followed on 
the instant by another. Whatever Stephen's past rela- 
tion to this dying girl was, it was as saviour, not as 
devil, that he had fled with her from that house in Bar- 
gate. Love proclaimed that as certain ! It was sur- 
prising how clearly Helen heard her own thought, and 
how convincing it rang somewhere within her. After 
that the silence did not trouble her. 

She waited a little while longer for Lucy to speak, 
but the girl sat in the bed with her face buried in her 
thin hands. 

"Won't you tell me now, Lucy?" she asked, at last, 
stroking her hair soothingly. 
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" How can I, Helen ? " She clasped her hands over 
the white counterpane across her knees, and looked at 
Helen like a frightened child. "Yet — yet it was for 
that very thing I — I sent the note. I — I'm his — 
sister, Helen!" 

She hid her face in her hands once more and sobbed 
broken-heartedly. It seemed to her that all her sin 
grew blacker, and more exceedingly sinful, in the ac- 
knowledgment. She was the sister of a minister of 
the gospel at a time when ministers were considered 
as only very little lower than the angels, by the vast 
majority of worshippers. 

" His sister ! " echoed Helen, and her heart bounded 
lightly within her. " What has that to do with his not 
marrying me ? " 

Lucy felt the thrill of relief which sounded through 
Helen's words, and marvelled at it. She turned her 
burning face away from her companion before she 
spoke again. 

"Don't you understand, Helen? He feels the — 
bitter shame that I have brought upon him, and will not 
share it with — anybody. He feels that he would have 
to — to tell his wife, and — and he couldn't, you see." 

"He didn't t^Ciyou that," said Helen with decision. 

" Ah ! and you do love him, dear." Lucy was actually 
smiUng. 

** Of course I do, you little silly ! And, why, you're 
his sister ! " 

She took the poor girl's face in her hands and kissed 
her. Then both girls laughed. Rather pitiful, and 
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mingled with tears, that laughter may have been, but 
two hearts were lighter for it 

By and by Lucy told her what she had heard in the 
night-time, connecting it with the story of her escape 
from Bargate, and, as she told it all, her voice took back 
its note of sadness. 

A long silence followed, in which Helen walked up 
and down that little room, looked out of the window, 
absently arranged the medicine bottles on the table, and 
thought deep, unspeakable thoughts. She saw that 
Lucy had only one idea about the cause of Stephen's 
silence, for his resignation and the clack of vile slander 
had been mercifully kept from the dying girl. Then 
her own eyes were opened and she saw, with perfect 
certainty, that Stephen never would speak, now that the 
slander was public, and most surely believed ag^ainst 
him. Well ! — 

So her thoughts ran on and returned to her, ran on 
again, but came back once more : always the same 
thoughts, always the same challenge. And all the 
while Lucy lay back upon the pillows and watched 
her with anxious eyes. Then the silence was broken. 

** Steve's at Ashton Grange now, Helen. He will be 
on his way home in a few minutes," said Lucy. How 
tired her voice sounded ! 

** My sister, my very sister ! " exclaimed Helen, going 
swiftly to the bed again. " I know ! " 

"I — I think — Fd like to — to sleep, dear, dear — 
sister," said Lucy. "God is — very — merciful." 

A few moments afterward Helen passed out of the 
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room, and at the foot of the stairs she met Miss Jane 
Tumbull. 

" An angel spake with me," she said absently ; and 
stepped into the afternoon sunshine, and was gone. 

Upstairs Lucy lay faintly praying. 




CHAPTER V 
love's antiphony 

As Stephen Austin walked leisurely from Ashton 
Grange that late afternoon, he was pondering the heavy 
problem of sin and punishment. 

He had gone there in no very desirable condition of 
mind, having decided, reluctantly, as far as his own 
feelings were concerned, that Jennie should be told of 
her lover's death, though not of the manner of it ; and 
his heart had felt very sore for the little lassie. Indeed, 
life had seemed a great tangle to Stephen on his way 
to Ashton Grange. Innocent and guilty, tempter and 
tempted, fell alike under the hand of fate. As it hap- 
pened to the one, so it happened to the other. Wherein, 
then, was the good man better than his neighbour ? he 
asked himself, and stopped. That was the very temper 
of Coheleth when " he hated life,** and along that way 
only darkness lay and despair. He did not yet hate 
life, though the rhythm, and the colour, and the beauty, 
had died out of it ; or his power of hearing and seeing 
had failed in the stress of sorrow that had fallen upon 
him. So it was with a very sad heart and a confused 
spiritual outlook that he had gone on his mission that 
afternoon. 
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He had wondered how much the man had been to the 
farmer's little daughter ; and now, on his return journey, 
he knew, for Jennie had told him part of her story as 
it related to George Beacham. What struck him with 
amazement was the bound which she seemed to have 
taken into the light. The one moral struggle with 
Beacham, that Sunday night after the service, appeared 
to have brought to the surface an unsuspected holiness 
and clear-sighted wisdom. The very months of days and 
nights in which she hugged to herself her passionate 
thoughts and unconcealed desires were now as mirrors 
in which the new, striving goodness reflected itself. She 
had told Stephen that the horror of the past would never 
die out of her ; and he had felt the truth of her words. 
She had known the moral vertigo of those who stand 
hesitatingly on the brink of a vast abyss, and the knowl- 
edge had wrought in her an abiding distrust of herself, 
and Tceen loathing of her dangerous temperament : a 
distrust and a loathing which were, for her, the promise 
of ultimate triumph. Stephen acknowledged all this to 
himself ; he felt that the partial yielding to temptation 
had, in some manner, resulted in creating, if not actually 
a strong character, then certainly a stronger character 
than might otherwise have been attained. But he was 
frankly mystified, and the question which tormented 
him on that walk homewards was the old question of the 
relation of evil to good — a problem to which the years 
have given, as yet, no satisfactory solution. 

And as he thought upon Jennie's attitude toward her 
pasty and her brave readiness to face whatever it entailed 
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upon her, his mind suddenly reverted to himself. If 
one could bear, without whining, the unanticipated con- 
sequences of one's own sins, should he shrink, like the 
veriest coward, from the results of another's sin ? There 
would be no suffering for any one but himself. And now 
that he was to leave Thursby under a cloud, he was 
thankful in his heart for his early vow of silence. It 
had kept him from speaking openly of his love for 
Helen, and he believed that no one, not even she her- 
self, had divined it. He had forgotten the end of that 
coward's letter. All was well; why should he moan? 
The whole Bargate episode might gather to itself what- 
ever evil rumour cared to imagine, but no slanderous 
tongue would ever pronounce his sister's name ; and if 
men pointed the finger of contempt at him, and discussed 
him at their firesides, or in their bar rooms, the name 
of Helen Faucit would never be included in their evil 
gossipings. Here, at least, he found a little comfort. 
What could it matter what they said of him now ? He 
was soon to be parted from the two women he, loved. 
The one was going from him, and he was to turn his 
back upon the other, and go out into the world alone 
again. That was what his silence had cost him. Well ! 
was he not able to pay i The world was wide ; he would 
cross it and begin anew ; and by and by Thursby would 
forget him; Helen would forget him, and — well! — 
what would it matter in the eternal sum of things ? But 
Stephen Austin was a sorry sort of stoic that evening. 
He was too sorely beset by the conflict of desire and 
circumstance to be eased by a shrug of the shoulders 
and a "what matters it.?" 
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As he entered the shady lane which led to the fields, 
Mr. Faucit's words in the office came trooping back to 
him : " I don't believe a word of it, neither does Helen ! " 
and the gladness that surged in his heart was, for a 
moment, mightier than the sorrow that abode there. 
" Dear Helen ! brave Helen ! " he said to himself. " But 
what must she think now ? '* He pictured her turning 
on her own thoughts of him, because he could face no 
inquiry. He shrank before the look of scorn he had 
conjured on her fair face. He heard her say, "And I 
believed in him so I ** That was the bitter drop in his 
cup — she must now think him guilty of the things that 
were being said about him. Was he a fool after all? 
He had thought so long and so sadly, and with none to 
guide him, that now he did not know whether he was 
doing a right thing or something exceedingly foolish and 
unnecessary. He followed what seemed to him to be 
the one straight path, and yet, all the while, half sus- 
pected that if they knew, men would set him down as a 
fatuous witling. But they did not know ; Helen did not 
know, and never could know now. What did it matter, 
then.? He suffered alone yet — what a fool he was! 
The world was wide, wide and hospitable ; he would — 

He had reached the stile at the end of the green lane, 
and a long shadow lay across the path at his feet. He 
flung back his head as if some one had hit him under 
the chin. 

" Good evening, Mr. Austin." 

It was Helen Faucit, and she was sitting on the top 
bar of the stile swinging her legs in a most unmaidenly 
fashion. 
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At one bound Stephen Austin was cast out of the 
gray shadow-land of sad dreams into the glare and 
glamour of the sunlit land of reality ; but his brain did 
not jump with his senses. He was so dazed that he 
knew not where he was, nor what had happened to him, 
and he did not answer her. 

" I said, * Good evening/ sir," spake Helen again. 

" Ah, yes, so you did. Good evening." 

The Hill-of-Trees flashed into sight with this pecu- 
liar echo of phrases. To Stephen it came as a weird en- 
chantment carrying him, like the magic carpet, to other 
scenes and other days; but to Helen it brought an 
inspiration of another kind. 

" Where's your sprig of oak ? " she asked. 

" Here ! " cried Stephen, the spell of the past being 
still strong upon him. 

Helen gazed with amazement and fear at the poor 
withered sprig of oak in Stephen's hand. How had it 
got there ? The crimson glory of the setting sun hur- 
ried back over the hilltops and bathed the girl's cheeks 
in its glow, but she lifted not her eyes to answer its 
benediction. As for Stephen, the sight of his treasure 
brought him to earth with a shock. He thrust the 
brown-gray sprig back into his pocket, looking ashamed 
and foolish. 

" Show it to me again," said Helen, with eager 
entreaty. 

" What's the use ? " asked Stephen. " That's all over 



now." 



" What's all over ? Why, sir, you're as rude as ever ! " 
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The vision and the dream," said Stephen, absently. 

Oh, I beg your pardon. I'm not — not in a mood for 
trifling." 

" Trifling ! I was never more in earnest Let me see 
it, please ! " 

" Let it alone, Miss Helen. It is a withered symbol 
of a withered hope. Why look upon dead things.? 
This mountain ash with its scarlet berries is better." 

He swept his arm round in the direction of the ripen- 
ing trees, but Helen would not look towards them. 

" It will wither also," she said. " I want to see my 
sprig of oak again. Show it to me I " 

" Don't you know what they say of me in Thursby ? " 
he asked abruptly. 

" Of course I do. But . . . surely, you don't think 
IbeUeveit?" 

" Why not ? I cannot deny — anything ! " 

The last word fell with emphasis. Stephen had felt 
the sense of pain in Helen's question, and he was 
afraid of himself, — afraid that he could not endure 
until the end, — so he clothed himself with moroseness 
as with a garment : but it did not protect him. 

" How could you ? " was all Helen said. Yet again 
the pain in her voice stung him. 

"What difference does it make anyway? There is 
the shame and disgrace all the same. You must see 
that ! " 

"Does it make no difference to you what I think, 
then } I fancied — " 

" Oh, my love ! all the world ! " broke in Stephen, 
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with sudden and overwhelming passion and anguish. 
Then he recovered himself. "This is madness, Miss 
Helen," he said, in feverish, staccato tones. " Forget it, 
please, and let me pass." 

But Helen still sat on the top bar of the stile, looking 
down upon Stephen. 

"Why, sir," she said, with a comical attempt to 
appear insulted, " I came along these fields to meet 
you, — a most unmaidenly thing to do, — and now you 
order me to let you pass. You are most ungallant, Mr. 
Austin, and I told you that once before, if you re- 
member. But I fear you have forgotten." And she 
sighed a trifle too emphatically. 

" Oh, I remember ! I remember too much, " said the 
surly Stephen. 

Then Helen climbed down from the stile, without 
any help from Stephen, who was afraid to touch her, 
and laid her hand on his arm. 

" Stephen," she said slowly, " I've just come from 
your sister ! " 

" My sister ! what were you doing there ? " 

He seized her wrist in his convulsive grasp, and she 
laughed as she felt the viselike grip. 

" You're hurting me, Stephen ! " 

Again that word " Stephen." Why did she use it 
so ? But he dropped her hand as she said : — 

" I was listening to her story and to yours, but I be- 
lieved in you before that." 

"Well!" 

Was ever love so hard to win ? Stephen was sphinx- 
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like in his terrible calmness. But it was all on the out- 
side. Inside a stormy process of readjustment was 
setting his blood a-boil. 

Then Helen took her destiny in both hands. 

" Oh ! you foolish Stephen ! *' she said. " Have I to 
make love to you ? Don't you understand ? I love 
you, Stephen ! I've come here to tell you so." 

Stephen stood bewildered for a moment, as Helen 
looked into his face, and the next, his arms were about 
her, his lips upon hers, and scandal well forgot. And 
then he remembered. " But, ah ! " thought Helen in 
her heart " It's too late, Stephen ! too late ! " 

He stood up straight, and held her hands, and gazed 
searchingly into her eyes, wet now with great tears of 
joy. 

" You love me ! " he said sorrowfully. " And I — 
I love you. Oh ! let me say it once more for the 
luxury of saying it. I love you. But it cannot be. 
Think of the shame ! Think, Helen, and then we'll go 
our separate ways ! " 

"I have thought," she answered him, "and I glory 
in it. There are no separate ways for us, Stephen." 

" But I can never clear my name, Helen, never ! " 

" I will share it," she said. 

" I must go away from here — leave the coimtry. I 
must teach in Germany, — America, — Australia, — I 
know not where." 

" I will go with you, to the outposts of the earth." 

" I may never return, Helen ! " 

" I will stay with you, Stephen." 
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"Oh! think again, Helen, think again — Fm afraid 
to believe it." 

" I have thought — thought every hour for many days. 
What does Thursby matter to us ? We are each other's, 
Stephen. That sprig of oak is our pledge of love, and 
love is best. Give it back to me, Stephen, in exchange 
for my heart." 

And Helen Faucit placed her hands upon the minis- 
ter's shoulders, there, by the mountain ash, and kissed 
him. So Stephen Austin gave her back the pledge of 
love, and they crossed the fields together, arm in arm, 
and so out on to the highway with love for company. 

" Let us go in to Lucy," said Stephen, when they 
reached the little garden gate of Rose Cottage. 

And they went in. Up the stairs they went to- 
gether, these two in whose hearts love laughed and 
sang. Then they saw what the laughter and the sing- 
ing had cost. 

They uttered an involuntary cry of " Lucy ! " as they 
entered the room, for she was sitting up in bed with the 
arms of the two sisters about her. She had spent all 
her little reserve of strength in that afternoon's great 
achievement, and now longed for nothing save rest. 
Already the kind angel had touched her, and she knew 
it. She had only waited for Helen and Stephen. 

" I knew you would come," she said feebly, as they 
crossed the room. "Don't be frightened!" And a 
faint smile flickered for a moment on her face, then 
died out. 

By and by, when Helen and Stephen had taken the 
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places of the two sisters, Lucy turned and looked in- 
quiringly at her brother for a little while. "Fve — 
made — atonement — Steve," she began. " Will — 
will God — ?" 

But God answered her Himself. 



EPILOGUE 

" A STORY, Auntie Kate ! " shouted Harry Austin, as 
he burst into the playroom, holding Lucy's little chubby 
hand. 

" What about, this time ? " said " Auntie ** Kate Turn- 
bull, setting aside her sewing. 

" Oh ! zee bad manny," said Lucy, who was not yet 
three years old. 

" Here goes, then," commenced Kate. " Once upon a 
time there was a very bad man, — " 

" I knows. He was a stone-man," chimed in six-year- 
old Harry. 

" Ees, a stony-manny." 

" Yes, and his heart was nearly as hard as the stone 
he used. He was very wicked, and for a long, long 
time he was cruel to his servants." 

" He cheated too," Harry interrupted, " and squinted 
round corners." 

" Ees, bad manny, — swinted." 

"Then something happened because he was a bad 
man — " 

"I knows, auntie. Then grandpapa buyed all his 

big stones, and house, and ever3rthing, and gived them 

to cousin Bobbie's papa." 

290 
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'* Well, no, he didn't give them to him, but made him 
master in the yard, you know." 

"Yes, and bad man wented away for ever, didn't 
he ? " 

" Ees, vented 'way. Don't 'ike baddy man. Vented 
'way." 

" And then. Auntie Jane died, you know. Lulu." 

"You're mixing the stories now," said Aunt Kate, 
stroking the little fellow's yellow curls. 

" Here's papa and mamma ! " shouted Harry, running 
to the door, as Stephen and Helen entered from the 
garden, with their arms about each other like the pair 
of lovers they were. 

" We've just got a letter from Richard, auntie," said 
Stephen. " He says that Bobbie is going to be a sculp- 
tor. Papa Faucit is to pay all his fees in a studio here 
in London, and he wants us to find one for him. Isn't 
that good news ? " 

" The best ! " said Kate with beaming eyes. 

" Cousin Bobbie's coming ! " shouted Harry, nearly 
upsetting little Lucy in his excitement. 

" Now, run away, you two Germans," said Stephen, 
kissing them. 

" Ees, we's Shermons," said Lucy. And away they 
went, hand in hand, into the garden. 

" It's seven years to-day since we were married, Kate," 
said Helen, when the little ones had disappeared. 
"Seven years. Think of it! And Stephen has just 
been telling me that he hasn't repented — yet. He even 
pretends to have liked the five years in Germany when 
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he was teaching, and you and I were trying to like 
sauerkraut. Think of that ! and 'im a praicher ! " 

"Well! Fm a preacher again, and, upon my word, 
Helen, I think you're happier in London than ever you 
were in Germany." 

" Blasphemy, sir, rank blasphemy ! I've been happy 
for seven delightful years, you foolish man ! ** 

" There ! don't be so shameless," said Kate, shaking 
her white head at them. " Kissing like that before an 
old woman ! You're like a pair of silly children." 

"That's just what we are, auntie dear. 'We're 
children out of school,' " they sang ; and sang it lustily. 

Then the shameless minister and his wife flung their 
arms about "Auntie" Kate, and kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

" Let's go into the garden," said Stephen, " and see 
what the other children are doing." 

So these three, who had been together down in dark 
valleys, walked out into the sunlight, arm in arm ; and 
the sadness of the past was hallowed in the deep joy of 
the present. 
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